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THE LIFE OF COLONEL R. T. MILNER’ 
ROSALIND LANGSTON 


EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 


On June 21, 1851, in Cherokee County, Alabama, there was 
born at the plantation home of Mary and Arnold Milner their 
third son, Robert Teague. Four or five months later the young 
parents and their children, Williamson, Henry Bowden, and the 
baby, Robert T., turned their backs upon Alabama and set 
their faces westward, bound for a new home and sanguine pros- 
pects in Texas. Upon reaching East Texas, Arnold Milner 
stopped. He, like many newcomers, pursued the course of least 
resistance, or what appeared to be this course. East Texas at 
that time offered great opportunity and was easy of access. 
After a brief inspection of the available land, Arnold Milner 
chose the site of his family’s future home upon a steep hillside 
that looked down upon a small creek which encircled its base. 
There, seven miles east of the town of Henderson, he broke 
land for tillage and on that land he spent the thirty-two years 
constituting the remainder of his life. 

Arnold Milner’s ancestors were descendants of English, 
Scotch, and Irish stock. The English branch, bearing the name 
“Milner,” came to the new world before the days of the Revo- 
lution.2 William H. Milner, Robert T.’s grandfather, a native 

1Acknowledgment of valuable aid is hereby rendered to Mr. E. W. Winkler, 
bibliographer in The University of Texas Library, and to Mrs. R. T. Milner, 
without whose scrap book of Colonel Milner’s early writings this biography 
could hardly have been written. Even more do I owe Colonel Milner, 
who made my work easy by portraying his own character through his 


writings and actions in such a vigorous manner that there was little need 
for elaboration on my part. 

Where I have used quoted materials, I have refrained from the use of 
learned abbreviations to indicate mistakes noted in the text. These quota- 
tions have been checked carefully against errors of the writer and are as 
true to the originals as they could be made. 

2L. E. Daniell, Personnel of the Texas State Government, (1887), 157. 
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of Virginia, moved to Tennessee, where he became “a man of 
wealth.”* Later he lost the greater part of his fortune through 
security debts and died a man of moderate circumstances in 
Cherokee County, Alabama. His wife’s maiden name was Arnold, 
and this name they bestowed upon their child. Arnold, father 
of Robert Teague, was born in Lincoln County, Tennessee, 1818. 

While Arnold was a young man, he moved with his parents 
to Cherokee County, Alabama. Here he married Mrs. Mary 
Taylor, daughter of a farmer named White. Arnold Milner 
owned no slaves, had little education, was laconic of speech, 
but he was “a patient listener to interesting conversation.’ 
He was a man of fine judgment, possessed an unsurpassed sense 
of honor, and “in spite of his lack of wide education it was to 
the great advantage of his county that he consented to serve 
as county commissioner and a school commissioner.’ 

During the Civil War, Arnold Milner served in the Confed- 
erate army with a company of cavalry in the protection of the 
coast near Galveston. He was a Democrat and never failed to 
vote except when, possibly, he was disfranchised for his services 
to the South in the War Between the States.* In an atmosphere 
of unquestioning devotion to the Democratic cause and in the 
religious spirit of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in 
which he was an elder, Arnold Milner brought up his children. 

The scene of Robert T. Milner’s childhood is best viewed 
through his own eyes: 

My first recollection of this country was during the 
Civil War. Deep and lasting were the impressions then 
formed of the stirring events, and shifting scenes, the 
occupations of the people, the dependence of a country 
cut off from every avenue of commerce, and the heavy 
responsibilities laid upon the old men, women, and chil- 
dren, and the proper use and management of the 
negroes. The country was new, the farms were still 
“new grounds” and fertile, the virgin soil was not yet 
deprived of its original plant food. Just how to make 
food, clothing, shoes, hats, plows, wagons, and all the 
articles necessary to support all the people was the 
grim problem that confronted society. 

But the problem was solved. For meat the forests 
abounded in cattle and hogs. Sheep furnished wool 
which was carded and woven by hand and made into 
winter clothing. Hides were tanned and made into 

8Frank W. Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans, III, 1392. 

4Tbid. 

SI bid. 

*Ibid. 
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shoes. Cotton was easily produced and the cards and 
spinning wheels were present in every home to convert 
it into fabrics. Iron rocks were converted into plows; 
oak, hickory, ash, and other timber supplied every need 
for which wood is used. Corn, wheat, potatoes and all 
manner of vegetables were produced in astonishing 
abundance. Wild bees stored away an endless supply 
of honey in the hollow trees of the forest, which they 
divided with every axman in the land. Domestic ani- 
mals thrived on the range most of the time and mul- 
tiplied rapidly. To condense into the fewest possible 
words what could be lengthened into a long and inter- 
esting story, there never existed a country that 
abounded so lavishly in the necessities of life as did 
this East Texas country during the war.’ 


In this environment typical of the frontier of the 1850’s Bob 
Milner grew up. What the household did not produce, the farm 
did not yield, or ingenuity could not contrive, the Milners re- 
placed by a clever substitute or discarded entirely. Resource- 
fulness was a requisite of frontier character; and independence, 
in those days of self-sufficiency, was the normal attitude of the 
settlers. The few things that it was necessary to purchase 
were used economically, for Arnold Milner did not “run” charge 
accounts. Chores were assigned to each boy, the Presbyterian 
elder seeing to it that each assignment was discharged com- 
petently and efficiently. 

When the assigned tasks were finished, Bob and his brothers 
were free to amuse themselves as they might choose. Of these 
early days his friend, Mac Brown, wrote: 

In the community . . . Sabbath schools were not 
known and churches were few and far between until late 
years. On Sunday morning young Milner was required 
to read a few chapters from Holy Writ as a kind of 
religious duty, warned of the iniquity of fishing on 
the Sabbath, forcibly reminded that the bad man 
would get all the mean boys in the community, and 
then he was permitted to roam the fields and the hills 
and occasionally to visit the neighboring boys. Such 
were the customs in those bucolic days.* 


Mac lived two miles from the Milner farm, at Oakland, which 
was then, and is now, nothing more than a community meeting- 


7R. T. Milner, East Texas, 9-10. 

8R. M. Brown, “Biographical Sketch of R. T. Milner,” The Henderson 
Times, June 28, 1886; a clipping from Mrs. R. T. Milner’s Scrapbook. 
This book is made up principally of speeches, editorials, and newsletters 
from the pen of Colonel Milner. 
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place with a single building—a Methodist Church—to mark the 
spot. Bob Milner and Mac Brown worked in the fields together 
and then rambled through the adjoining woods when farm 
chores were not pressing too closely. Young Milner was a rev- 
erent and profound lover of nature. On these tramps through 
the forests and along the creek banks he learned many of 
nature’s ways and perhaps formed that love for the earth and 
attachment for its tillers that influenced his later life. Many 
times he affirmed that agriculture was the noblest avocation of 
man and the most worthy of his pursuits. He believed in the 
dignity of manual labor, a concept that may have been imparted 
by the parental reminder that man shall earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. 

Since his father’s circumstances were limited, Robert Milner 
had little formal schooling. “Owing to the indigent condition 
of his parents, he was brought up to hard work, with no chance 
to go to school except a month, or it may be two, in the sum- 
mer or winter.’” In his father’s library there were a Bible, 
a copy of American history with the United States Constitution 
in it, and a book entitled A Moral Instructor. From this last 
volume Milner secured his first lessons on the old Greek authors: 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.*° Working each day in the fields 
and reading at night by a pine knot fire—for candles were a 
luxury in those days—Milner educated himself as best he could. 

When he was about eighteen years of age, his opportunity 
for real schooling came, for in 1869 a high school was opened 
at Pine Hill, a hamlet about six miles from the Milner home. 
The teacher was Ezra Garrison, brother of George P. Garrison, 
whose name needs no appositive in Texas. Upon the opening 
of school in the fall of that year, Mac Brown, Bob Milner, and 
Emory Lloyd, another friend, found that they had accumulated 
enough money to pay their tuition for one year.'! But one thing 
stood in their way: they could not meet the prices asked for 
room and board. “Things looked dark and gloomy in the way 
of going to school,” wrote Mac Brown. Then: 

An idea struck us: we had plenty of grub of our own, 
or our parents had, and we could cook for ourselves, 


°R. M. Brown, “Biographical Sketches of R. T. Milner,” The Henderson 
Times, June 28, 1886. Mr. Brown taught school over Rusk County for 
forty years, making a crop between sessions. He and Milner were life-long 
friends. 

10Johnson, Texas and Texans, III, 1392. 

11“Tyition was about $2.00 or $3.00 a month. Ordinarily parents sub- 
scribed to teacher’s salaries—so much for each child sent from that home.” 
—Dr. J. E. Watkins to R. L., July 5, 1989. 
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but there was still one thing lacking—a house to stay 
in—but this difficulty was finally overcome by a kind- 
hearted old gentleman, who tendered us the use of one 
of his tenant cabins—a splendid house about a half- 
mile from the schoolhouse, but it had been occupied 
by the colored brethren, who had somewhat neglected 
one essential to comfort and health. So we went to 
work scouring the floor, walls, ceiling, and everything 
else, and fixing up generally, and in one day we had 
everything in style, and there were three of the 
happiest boys domiciled in that negro cabin that ever 
inhabited this country. Forti et fideli ni difficile. 
“Nothing is difficult to the brave and faithful,” so we 
were determined to make every honest effort to better 
our condition. We paid no attention to the sneers of 
the scornful nor to the croaks of the croakers, but went 
to school until the term was out, doing our own cook- 
ing and frequently would walk home Friday evenings, 
six miles after school was dismissed.'* 


This kind old gentleman who furnished the cabin was Captain 
A. W. Buckner, whose octogenarian son now recalls humorously 
the fact that “Everyone in the ‘bachelor quarters’ [as the little 
frame building that had formerly housed negro slaves was 
called] tried to learn to play the fiddle—but none learned to 
strike a tune.”?® 

After this term of school was over, Bob went back to the plow 
and the hoe for the next two years. ‘He made two crops and 
worked on the local railroad one summer, “for which Tom 
Scott or somebody else never paid him.’’* 

Having saved enough money in two years to finance another 
term of schooling, Bob Milner now attended formal school a 
second time. On this occasion he matriculated at the Henderson 
Male and Female College, headed by Professor O. H. Cooper, 
who later became Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Texas and still later was Headmaster of the Cooper 
School for Boys in Abilene. This college had one building on 
the campus, a two-story brick structure. The faculty consisted 
of four members.’ It was at Henderson College that young Miss 
Mary Hawkins, who was also enrolled, first heard of the youth 
who was to become her husband. At that time it was considered 


12Brown, “Biographical Sketch of R. T. Milner,’ Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
book, p. 1. 

i3Mr. A. K. Buckner, interview, April 27, 1939. 

14Brown, “Biographical Sketch,” Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, 1. 

15Ina Rose Hollis, The Life and Work of O. H. Cooper, 16. 
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expedient to keep the sexes segregated—perhaps as being more 
conducive to concentration on subjects listed in the course of 
study—and only rarely did one find classes of both boys and 
girls. This ruling accounts for the fact that Mary Hawkins 
never saw Milner; an essay contest was responsible for her 
having even heard of him. 

A prize had been offered for the best composition on the 
subject “Is the Mind of Woman Inferior to That of Man?” 
When the award was made public, she heard with impersonal 
interest that a boy named “Bob Miller” had won. It was not 
until later years, when she was about her housewifely duties, 
that she came across the book he had won as the prize and 
associated the two identities. The prize is mentioned for other 
reasons. It is the only evidence available indicating the grade 
of Milner’s academic work; and it intimates an individuality of 
thought unusual at a time when woman’s chief reason for exist- 
ence was understood to be that of a homemaker, for he developed 
the thesis that woman’s mind was paramount to that of man.*® 

After attending Henderson College for a period not definitely 
known, Robert Milner returned to his father’s farm to continue 
his learning through a self-teaching process. Because it was 
difficult for him to concentrate at night with the family dis- 
tractions, he built a small, one-room cabin with logs he himself 
felled from his father’s land and which he had sawed “‘on shares 
by a man named Bill Nix.”*" This rude structure was set apart 
about fifty yards from his father’s house. The cabin had a big 
fireplace, a table, a chair, and what meager library the boy 
had accumulated during his brief schooling. At the residence 
of a doctor, such a room would have served as an office. Here 
it was known to the people round about as “Milner’s Acad- 
emy.’® It was here that Bob Milner, piling pine knots on the 
fire to make a light sufficient to read by, absorbed the books 
that gave him much of his education, which included a thorough 
grounding in the political economy of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson. At one time during this phase of his life, 
(date unknown) he went to Denton, Texas, to stay with his 
brother Bowden, who was a Presbyterian minister, so that 


16Mrs. R. T. Milner, interview, February 17, 1939. 

17Dr. J. E. Watkins to R. L., July 5, 1939. 

isDr. J. E. Watkins, interview, May 30, 1939; verified by Mrs. Milner 
in a letter, July 28, 1939. 
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he could attend school.’® He stayed about two months and then 
came back to his Academy. 

Following this period of irregular schooling, Robert Milner 
began teaching in the small schools about the county seat, 
including Pine Hill, Roquemore (the community in which his 
father lived), Rock Hill, and Mt. Enterprise. A pupil*? who 
sat at his knee at Rock Hill in 1877, when Milner was twenty- 
six, describes him as having a manly, “stately” carriage. He 
dressed in jeans clothes made by his mother, who had carded, 
spun, and woven the thread from which the suit was made as well. 
At this time he wore a mustache, sandy in color. He was said 
to have been of the “blue-stocking Presbyterian type,” and he 
enforced strong disciplinary measures in the schoolroom. Here 
he taught everything, from the A B C’s to beginners to algebra, 
rhetoric, and grammar to the older pupils. While teaching this 
school Milner boarded and roomed at the home of a member 
of the community, Thomas Ballenger, riding to and from school 
—as well as everywhere else—on an old brown mule. 


During vacation time, Milner would turn off jobs of all kinds. 
One of his contemporaries, Sam Howeth, who bought the Arnold 
Milner farm, recalls that in the summer of 1879, “R. T.’”’ came 
to him and told him he wanted a job. Since Howeth was clear- 
ing land, Milner contracted for the job, bargaining that he 
would clear the land at an agreed price of twenty-five cents for 
each tree he felled. In the section for which he had bargained, 
there was a particularly large red oak. Howeth had told him 
he was sure it was hollow because five reluctant animals, two 
coons and three squirrels, had been extricated from it several 
days before. R. T. cut a day and a half on the oak and then 
“come down and got I and his brother to help him.”* The stump 
was five feet across. Although his immediate profit on that 
particular tree was not impressive, at twenty-five cents for two 
days’ work, Milner got a very good story out of it which he 
used with effect in a speech to the Woodmen of the World at 
Churchhill; he told them that he was the biggest woodman 
in the world, because he had qualified when he cut down the 
biggest tree. 


129Dr. J. E. Watkins, interview, May 30, 1939. 

20Lon A. Smith, Chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission, states 
that Mr. Milner was his first teacher. To him Colonel Milner was a man 
apart. “I didn’t worship him, for I worship no man... but he was a hero 
to me.”—Interview, July 20, 1939. 

21Sam Howeth, interview, April 27, 1939. 
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A humble task at which Bob Milner was especially adept was 
the making of “boards,” and he prided himself in the excel- 
lence of his product. These boards he sold for fence palings, 
to cover barns and houses, and for other uses. In one of the 
first issues of his paper after he became editor, he advertised 
these boards, stating that he knew they were good boards be- 
cause he had made them himself.** 

Another job he found when jobs were scarce was the sup- 
plying of the community with fresh meat. Butchering a young 
cow or calf, he would cut it into steaks and peddle it from door 
to door. In one transaction he made a mistake in the price of 
a beef and overcharged a settler five cents. This man’s son, 
Dr. W. M. Osborn, remembers seeing Bob Milner trudging back 
up the lane, burdened with his stock of fresh meat, to rectify 
a mistake of five cents that made necessary two miles’ extra 
walking on a hot summer morning.** Occupied with such tem- 
porary jobs as he could find, for fifteen years Bob Milner alter- 
nated between teaching in the winter and accepting any honest 
employment in the summer that he could find. 

It was during this time that he began his practice of speaking 
at public meetings. Then, perhaps more than now, teachers 
were expected to display versatility in adapting themselves to 
the demands of any occasion. A teacher, to hold the respect of 
his patrons, had to be able to address a gathering on any 
subject currently attracting the attention of the people. From 
his addresses at the openings and closings of school, there 
gradually developed a demand for Milner’s services at other 
community activities, such as the Fourth of July celebrations and 
picnics. At first he adopted the practice of simply reading to 
the assemblage the Declaration of Independence or some other 
patriotic oration. From these readings he moved by easy grada- 
tions into public talks filled with his own ideas. With the enthu- 
siasm of every teacher desiring to impress great principles on 
receptive minds, plus a desire that became stronger as time 
went on to arouse these East Texans to the danger of an im- 
pending Northern economic supremacy that would bind them 
to a growing corporate system, his speeches took on more and 
more a political complexion.** The demand for Bob Milner’s 


22Dr. J. E. Watkins, interview, May 30, 1939. 
23Dr. W. M. Osborn, interview, May 5, 1939. 
24Reverend Dempsey Sparkman, interview, April 14, 1939. 
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talks grew, and upon the celebration of any public holiday or 
community affair, he was sure to be speaking somewhere. 

One type of gathering at which he spoke often, peculiar to 
that period and preserved only in the memories of the old- 
timers, was the bran dance. These communial affairs were a 
customary part of the entertainment at most of the celebra- 
tions of July 4, at political meetings, St. John’s Day cele- 
brations, or any occasion where there was a picnic or other 
all-day gathering. Usually a brush arbor was erected, the 
ground cleaned off, and sawdust (hence the name bran) broad- 
cast generously three or four inches deep. A platform at one 
end of the arbor accommodated the performers upon the fiddle, 
which was the only instrument used. The belles and beaux, 
after listening to speeches, patriotic “orations,” and partaking 
of the generous refreshments spread on rough board tables 
supported by a sort of carpenter’s horse, would gather at the 
place prepared for dancing. The fiddler would strike up some 
such lively tune as “Turkey in the Straw,” “Georgia Camp 
Meeting,” or “Sallie Goodin;” the couples would take their 
places; the caller would swing lustily into “Honor Your Part- 
ner,” and the dance was on. Soon the shuffling in the sawdust 
would raise such a cloud that everyone’s complexion was the 
same. Beautiful white dresses would become dirty, limp, earth- 
colored affairs, “and even Hoyt’s German could not disguise 
the odor of perspiration; but still the dance went on with vim 
and vigor until couple after couple had to start for home in 
order to reach there before dark.’ 

Such gatherings as these afforded Bob Milner an opportunity 
to meet people and to expand his acquaintance.*® He taught his 
last school at Mt. Enterprise, and while there he began to write 
as a “contributor” to the Henderson Times, owned and edited 
by J. G. Garrison. 

For a year, R. T. Milner had no settled employment. This, 
according to his closest friend’s testimony, was probably the 
darkest period in his life up to that time.*” He was thirty years 
of age and he had arrived nowhere—he had no job, no occupa- 


25Mrs. C. A. Lanier to Margaret Lanier, July 16, 1939. 

26“Col. Milner attended many of these affairs and was in demand as an 
orator and perhaps took part in the dance. It was considered quite re- 
spectable. Texas was young in those days and entertainment was scarce.” 
—Mrs. C. A. Lanier to Margaret Lanier, July 16, 1939. 

*7Brown, “Biographical Sketch,” Henderson Times, June 28, 1886; clip- 
ping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 1. 
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tion worthy of his best efforts, and no profession that satisfied 
his desire. But his motto: “Look not mournfully into the past; 
it comes not back again. Wisely improve the present; it is thine, 
go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear and with 
a manly heart,’ helped him to throw off his forebodings and 
to decisively cast his lot with the work in which his interest was 
beginning to grow. This sphere of action was journalism, “a 
field where his thoughts would have a wider range, and where 
he could espouse the doctrine of ‘equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none’.’’*® His association with the Henderson Times 
made it almost a matter of course that, upon choosing jour- 
nalism as his forte, he should buy, in 1881, an interest in 
that paper. 


EARLY EDITORSHIP AND ENTRANCE 
INTO POLITICS: 1881-1886 


In 1881, when R. T. Milner became editor of the Henderson 
Times, then the seventh oldest newspaper in Texas,*® citizens 
of the state were displaying an active interest in public affairs. 
It had been but a short time since the enfranchised had resumed 
their voting privileges lost during the reconstruction period. 
Previous denial of suffrage perhaps was partly responsible for 
their enthusiastic participation in public affairs, but they had 
grievances to settle also. Political regulation of economic prob- 
lems was one demand upon the government that became in- 
creasingly insistent, and their protection from exploitation by 
pewerful corporations another. From 1880 to 1900 an intense 
interest in politics was evidenced by the fact that from 71 to 
96 per cent of those eligible to vote did so. Texas was at the 
time “almost exclusively an agricultural state, and upon the 
prosperity of the rural people, who until 1900, constituted more 
than 80 per cent of the whole population, depended the economic 
welfare of those who lived in towns.”*! 

The Southern farmers were harder hit than any other one 
group of people as a result of the Civil War. Dependence upon 
negro labor was suddenly swept away, and with the slave system 
went the accumulated savings of generations. Too, for a while 


28Brown, “Biographical Sketch,” Henderson Times, June 28, 1886. 
29T bid. 

30Clarence R. Wharton, Texas Under Many Flags, V, 46. 

31Newton and Gambrell, A Social and Political History of Texas, 378. 
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cotton, the mainstay of East Texas agrarians, was raised at 
an actual loss. 

During this critical time the state organization of the Patrons 
of Husbandry gave special attention to the farmers of East 
Texas in an effort to draw them into the Grange movement, 
but this section was “never to be an area of strong Grange 
activity because of its remoteness, the inadequate transportation 
for lecturers, and the irregular mail service.’”*? The task of 
educating these farmers to a new era of husbandry was inherited 
by Milner and other small town editors. 

It was natural for Milner, reared among rural people, to edit 
his paper with primary emphasis upon rural problems, but it 
was a real desire to see their condition improved that caused 
him to take issue with other editors and advocate more efficient 
farming methods, diversified crops, and financial independence 
from the local merchants. 

On March 29, 1881, the Rusk County News, another Hen- 
derson news organ, remarked in its columns, “With the last 
issue of the Times expired Mr. Jas. G. Garrison’s editorial 
connection with it. . . .” The News, edited by D. R. Harris, 
welcomed the new editor of the Henderson Times, with whom 
it was to engage in battle on many moral and political con- 
troversies, in a generous manner: 


Mr. R. T. Milner, well known to the people of this 
county as a talented, energetic, and strictly moral 
young man is now at the helm of the Times and we 
predict under his management it will be kept at its 
present standard of excellence. We extend to Mr. 
Milner the right hand of fellowship and assure him 
that we sincerely wish him and his paper the greatest 
success.** 


Under Bob Milner’s guidance, the Henderson Times soon 
reflected the convictions of a man who, though only thirty 
years of age, was keenly conscious of and familiar with polit- 
ical conditions in this state, and who had his own opinions 
about their regulation. With the reforming zeal of youth, he 
seems to have set himself the task of attempting to arouse 
voters and citizens of Rusk County to a realization of the 
necessity for active participation in civic affairs. In the center 

32Ralph A. Smith, “The Grange Movement in Texas, 1873-1900,” in The 
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of the date line of the Times he set up the creed of his paper: 
“Tolerant in All Things: Neutral in Nothing.” 

The editor early announced to his readers that he was going 
to write what he believed at the risk of offending those he was 
privileged to call his friends. “There never has been an inde- 
pendent, bold, fearless writer,’”’ he declared, “who pleased every- 
body, by a long shot.” He then cited proof: “While Christ was 
on earth he got along all right so far as we know, until he 
went to preaching, and his style was so bold and independent 
that they soon began to despise him and call him . . . names.’’** 
Other examples of independent thinking follow, ending with 
a reference to the statesman whose ardent disciple he was: 
“Tom Jefferson was abused by the press for inculcating his 
democratic ideas, to that extent that he shut himself up against 
newspapers, and for many years he never read one.” Then 
he is rhetorically asked: “Why don’t you tel! us the duty of 
the editor?” 


All right; the duty of the editor is to think right, 
speak right and act right. He can not do this and be 
a monkey. He can not do it and be a parrot. He can 
not do it if he wants to see which is going to be the 
popular side before he speaks. He can not do it if he 
goes contrary to conscience. . . . It is the duty of the 
editor to give the news, just as it is, if it does reflect 
on Mr. B., “who is one of our esteemed and wealthy 
citizens.” It is his duty to be jealous of the reputation 
of all good and pure men and women. His views on 
all questions should be so clear and forcibly expressed 
that no man can misconstrue his doctrine.* 


That he was sincere in this declaration of his duties is con- 
firmed by the reminiscences of those of his generation who 
today recall the editorial controversies in which he engaged. 
Those controversies sometimes threatened close friendships, but 
more often menaced his financial interests. Though it is the 
editor’s prerogative to inform, it is his patron’s privilege to 
withdraw his patronage if the information offends in any way. 
This Milner learned again and again. 

From the first Editor Milner exhorted the farmers to shun 
the appearance of credit. This antagonized, to indulge in under- 


34“The Duty of the Editor,” undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
book, p. 3. 
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statement, the merchants of Henderson who bought advertising 
space in his paper. He was visited by several of his regular 
advertisers, who intimated that his editorials were not endorsed 
by those whose main trade was based on credit with the farm- 
ing community of which Henderson was the center. When he 
refused to refrain from attacking the vicious credit system, 
calling those who continued to subscribe to it slaves of the 
merchants, some of his heaviest advertisers refused to buy 
space in his news sheet.** Doggedly he continued his editorials. 
“The Times knows no greater enemy to this country than the 
credit system,” he wrote. 


We believe that it causes more misery, more uneasi- 
ness, more restlessness, more difficulties, more sleepless- 
ness, more rebelliousness, more condemnation, and 
more damnation than all the other evils combined. This 
is putting it strong, but just think of it a while... . 
Men start out to make a fortune without much brains, 
no experience and no capital. If they can get credit 
they ask for nothing else. . . . Is it wrong to go into 
debt? If so, why did Paul say, “Owe no man any- 
thing?” Is not the debtor a servant to the creditor? 

. . Does not Solomon say very emphatically that 
the fellow who stands as surety should not give sleep 
to his eyes nor slumber to his eyelids ?* 


“It is better,” he affirmed, “for one to make out on bread 
and hickory nuts for a year, and thus get out of debt, rather 
than give a mortgage on the crop and continue to live the life 
of a slave.’”’ Slowly, one by one, the recalcitrant merchants re- 
turned to the columns of his paper, as he won them to an 
endorsement of the principles he was advocating. The Dodsons, 
Norvells, Endels, and Brachfields, all leading business men, be- 
came his best friends, for they came to realize that his maxims, 
when put into practice, benefited not only the farmers but 
themselves as well.*® 

Especially about the first of the year, when an epidemic of 
good resolutions would make such a move contagious, there 
would appear interspersed throughout the editions of the Times 
jingles or mottoes set up in eye-arresting 24-point 2-line pica. 


86Reverend Dempsey Sparkman, interview, April 6, 1939. 
‘ ha aad Moral Question,” undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
ook, p 
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For All You Get Pay the Money 
Live at Home and Eat the Honey. 


’Tis Debt That Makes You Sweat 
Live at Home and Keep Out of the Wet.*® 


These are examples of the verses, of questionable poetic merit 
but unquestionable gumption. 

A study of the files of the Times reveals that Milner had at 
least one convert, the McAnulty Brothers (grocers), whose 
advertisement acknowledged the stand taken by the editor to 
be the right one and pledged the firm in an advertisement 
entitled “Good Bye to the Credit Business,” to help the farmers 
to avoid the credit yoke.*® Such sentiments on the subject seem 
to have been popular with all East Texas editors during the 
close of the century, if the exchange clippings may be taken 
as representative. The Farmers’ Alliance was appealed to by 
the editors to use its influence to “check this onward march 
to a state of peonage and degradation.” Milner asked, “‘Can’t 
full-grown men be convinced that it is better to endure hard- 
ships for a few years than to subject themselves to servile want 
and destitution for life?’ 

Wanting to see farmers freed from bondage to a one-crop 
system, Bob Milner filled his paper with suggestions on diversi- 
fying farm products. “There are a hundred things the people 
of this country could do that would pay better than raising 
cotton with which to purchase flour, clothes, and meat,’ he 
declared. “ ‘My God! My God! what shall we do to free our- 
selves from the yoke of bondage?’ is the battle cry throughout 
the country. Organize, economize, fertilize, and energize.’’* 
Other comments on this problem were: 


Cotton kills land, stock and enervates man—away 
with so much of it—and raise something that pays. 

California is shipping all kinds of fruit and vegeta- 
bles here—a distance of over two thousand miles. 
Texas must raise those things and thus save to the 
State thousands of dollars annually. 


Rise up, ye noble yeomanry, diversify your crops, 
raise plenty to eat, keep out of debt and be slaves no 


39The Henderson Times, January 5, 1899. 
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longer. With half the labor you now perform raising 
cotton, you can in a few years become prosperous and 
happy raising something to eat. The Creator never 
intended that you should be slaves.** 


These declarations continued to find space in the Times as long 
as Bob Milner was its editor. 

In the columns of his paper, Milner tried to arouse the citizens 
of the country to a keener realization of their duty as voters. 
“The prosperity of a country depends, in a large measure, upon 
the efficiency of local self-government,” he wrote. Not only 
should those eligible to do so exercise the right of franchise, 
but they should constantly check upon the officials of their 
choice. Their failure to do so seemed to Milner one of the 
most serious flaws in the local democracy. Too often a voter was 
prone to feel when he turned from the polls that he had dis- 
charged his duty completely until the next election, when he 
would return and indicate his choice again. In an editorial 
he wrote: 


Unless there is a local activity existing in the com- 
munity and throughout the country, the finest code of 
laws will accomplish but little. The entire population of 
the county should exercise an immediate influence on all 
public affairs. Town and county meetings should be 
frequent, and all public questions should be debated 
by the citizens.** 


In an appeal to all Democrats to cast their votes at a coming 
election in order to get rid of the Republican ‘“mountebanks,” 
he said: 


We don’t want to live in a government where this 
right [of suffrage] is jeopardized or prostituted. A 
man’s ballot and conscience should be in perfect ac- 
cord. He should go to the polls with prejudice and 
passion subdued, and with an honest heart, a cool head, 
and patriotic motives, deposit his vote as to him 
seemeth best for his country. In a government like 
this we believe that parties are necessary to secure a 
degree of vigilance sufficient to keep public function- 
aries within the bounds of law and duty, and that in 
order to make them useful there must be organiza- 
tion, but the love of country and of liberty should be 


43“Keep Up the Boom,” undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 22. 
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the dominant passions of the whole mass of citizens; 
and when any party seeks to trample underfoot the 
rights and liberties of the people, dishonor the consti- 
tution and to sacrifice principle for the sake of power, 
that party becomes a menace to republican institutions 
and should be overthrown at the ballot box.*® 


Undoubtedly the hottest imbroglio in which Editor Milner 
found himself during the period prior to his entrance into active 
politics concerned the question of prohibition. The matter had 
been agitated on a small scale in Texas ever since E. L. Dohoney 
of Paris secured the adoption of the local option clause in the 
Texas Constitution of 1876; and after Miss Frances E. Willard 
had spoken in Paris on March 9, 1882, thus making the first 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union address ever delivered 
in Texas, popular interest grew apace.*® 

As a Jeffersonian Democrat, Milner felt that any effort on 
the part of the government to regulate such a personal matter 
was an insufferable intrusion upon the inherent rights of com- 
mon man. He spoke his mind vigorously in his first extant 
editorial. In the issue dated July 21, 1881, the Times emphat- 
ically declared: 


In founding our government, our fathers guarded 
against absolute government, or despotism. This cry 
for the government to put down this and to put down 
that, to make this law that will deprive a free Ameri- 
can citizen of the privilege of doing as he pleases so 
long as he does not infringe on the rights of others, is 
but another cry for absolutism, or centralism, as you 
please. . . . The government has no right to say that 
we shall not eat too much, or that we shall not sleep 
too much. No man who believes that every American 
is free, no man who is the believer in a republican form 
of government can support measures that will deprive 
the people of any right sanctioned by the Constitution. 
It is mere folly to hold out the idea that people can 
be legislated into morals. You cannot force people to 
do rignt.... 


People must be taught and educated into morals. 
Teach the people that it is degrading to drink liquor. 
Teach them that . . . it is every man’s duty to make 
himself profitable to mankind. . . . Let us teach them 
that the man who is deceived by wine is not wise, for 


45“The Duty of the American Citizen at the Polls,” undated clipping in 
Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 35. 
46Clarence R. Wharton, Texas Under Many Flags, 432-433. 
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the Bible says so. Next to the lessons of the Bible let 
us teach them that he is a despot who would dare trifle 
with the rights and liberties bought for us by our dear 
fathers who framed this glorious government. It is 
our fervent prayer that our republic will ever remain 
“one and inseparable,” and that people will be actuated 
by a love of God, until there will not be one saloon 
in all this land.“ 


This faith he never recanted. It was a principle for which 
he spoke, not a social custom. He was not, in the Victorian 
sense, a drinking man. While one of his boyhood friends tells 
of a little vineyard by his father’s house of scuppernongs and 
red grapes which “R. T. and his father both cultivated’’** for 
home-made wine, not his bitterest political enemy (so far as 
can be learned) ever accused him of a personal appetite which 
caused his opposition to prohibition.*®? He was heard to remark 
one time that the bitterest lot he had to suffer was the crowd 
with which he was associated in his opposition to prohibition.*° 

In 1882, he wrote further on this question that “The great 
object of all laws should be to promote the welfare of the people, 
but they ultimately fail when they do not command obedience.” 
In this view recent prohibition history seems to have upheld 
him. At this time he made a distinction between moral and 
social laws, delegating the first to the clergy, the teacher, and 
society which should teach the people that it “is their duty 
to obey . . . from love and not from coercive measures. . . . 
We should teach the people that they are responsible to God 
for the use and abuse of all their powers of mind and body.” 
But he felt that when social (civil) laws were enacted to govern 
men’s appetites and passions, the moral law lost its force and 
sanctity. “It is man’s nature to despise that which is forced 
upon him. The Great Giver of the moral law says: ‘If ye love 
me, keep my commandments’.’’*? 

He resented the justification of prohibition upon religious 

4™How the Times Stands on Prohibition,” clipping in Mrs. Milner’s 
Scrapbook, p. 58. 
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grounds. He asked, “Is it God’s Fight?” in an editorial, and 
asserted that it was an outrage upon the Deity so to argue. 


He that would oppress the poor and take away from 
that which God in His wisdom has granted them and 
the rights and liberties for which our forefathers 
fought, bled and died, may console himself with the 
pleasing thought that he is doing God’s service, but if 
he will read the Holy Bible he will learn that under the 
very law which God Himself gave to Moses, a poor 
farmer could manufacture his grapes into wine, drink 
all he wanted himself and sell the rest to rich men, 
like Lot, Noah, and other distinguished patriarchs to 
get drunk on. The Times is not in favor of discriminat- 
ing against the poor in favor of the rich. 


These arguments based upon class discriminations bear a 
striking resemblance to the reasoning of other independent-think- 
ing Southerners of that period.®* Like them, he said prohibition 
as then proposed put a premium on the possession of money; 
it gave special privilege to one group, not because it was peopled 
by a superior class, but simply because it enjoyed financial 
means of paying the proposed tax. 


The merchants can order their wine from other states. 
The farmers, nearly all of whom can make wine at 
home if they want it, for their own use, or for sale, 
under the present laws, and nearly all of whom are 
too poor to order it from another state, would have 
to be deprived of a luxury that their own soil will pro- 
duce and made to feel their inferiority, by the tyranny 
and oppression of a law known only to despotic and 
paternal governments.** 


Suspicion is indicated in his editorials that the prohibition 
movement, which had its origin in the North, was but another 
attempt of that section to encroach upon the domain of South- 
ern independence. He denounces New England’s infractions 
upon these rights, ending on a whimsical note. After pointing 
out that the Anti-Tobacco Clubs will be the next movement to 
make its appearance from New England when anti-drinking has 
been accomplished, he closes: “Up in that country, by the way, 


52Ts it God’s Fight?” an undated clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
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they are attributing so many things to the creation of the 
devil, that a premium is offered for anything made by the 
Creator, and if anything on earth has ever been created by 
the devil it is certainly to be found in that country where so 
many isms and fanatical ideas originate.” 

Although the editor knew that he would be misunderstood in 
the stand he took on the issue, he stuck to his principles as 
emotions became more and more aroused over prohibition. 
“The people in this section,” he wrote, “will bear me out in 
the declaration that I have been untiring in my advocacy of 
political liberty and individual independence, ever proclaiming 
through the Times in no uncertain terms that every man is a 
complete sovereign and under obligation to no living man for 
the right of free speech and free suffrage.”** Practicing this 
precept in the prohibition fracas of 1887 involved Milner in 
one of the most heated but amusing contretemps of his edito- 
rial career. 

The incident occurred just after he had finished his first term 
as representative at Austin and had returned to his editorial 
duties. The legislature of which he was a member had pre- 
pared and submitted for the popular vote of the people a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment providing for prohibition. This 
brought on one of the liveliest state-wide campaigns in Texas 
“since the days of Coke and Davis in 1873,” as George M. Bailey 
said in his Life of Governor Hogg. “For the time being every 
other issue was forgotten. . . . Every community was divided 
into hostile camps. Politicians not in office were quick to take 
sides. Ultimately every officeholder was called to state his posi- 
tion and in most cases took an active part in the campaign. 

. . The women, wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters were 
tireless and intrepid supporters of the white ribbon.” 

In an editorial of July 21, 1887, Milner inadvertently criti- 
cized the suggestion of a Mr. Herndon, one of the leaders of 
the prohibition movement, that the ladies should attend the 
polls on election day and lobby for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. On July 26, 1887, the women who were actively sup- 
porting the prohibitionists in Henderson met at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and “resolved” the following indictment 
against the editor: 

55“A Reaction,” undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 39. 
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We, the prohibition ladies of Henderson, do hereby 
resolve to express our indignation at the scurrilous and 
contemptible articles in last week’s Times. We are in 
noways intimidated by such flings. Our regret is that 
the week’s issue of the paper was not accompanied 
with vials of prophylactic fluid and tongs with which 
to handle the offensive sheet. We most heartily endorse 
the movement of our sisters in Rome, Ga.—noble, self- 
sacrificing and indomitable. If necessary, we will be 
found at the polls, and we smile and consider the source 
when we see through the transparencies referred to. 
If the author of those articles seeks to silence the voices 
of mothers, wives, and sisters of Henderson by such 
intimidations, he certainly must be ignorant of the 
heights to which Texas womanhood can attain when 
conscientiously battling for home, country, and God. 


Resolved, That we condemn the entire course of The 
Times throughout this campaign. Religion and women 
have been mercilessly assailed by its editor, and it is a 
question how he can gaze at his own pure wife, with 
her babe on her breast, and then advocate alcohol, 
which is the arch fiend incarnate. We feel we are right. 
We leave the result with God.** 


These resolutions were followed by the names of fifty-eight 
members of Texas womanhood. Exactly how many of the 
women whose names were affixed actually endorsed these reso- 
lutions will never be known. One who was questioned indig- 
nantly stated that she had no knowledge of the resolutions until 
she read her name in the list of those who had signed.®® It 
seems that so sure had the embattled ladies been of the just- 
ness of their cause that they let enthusiasm get the better 
of veracity. 

Hardly had the account of these resolutions been perused by 
the readers of the Times than resolutions from other women 
came pouring into the Times office. From Minden, Shiloh, Round 
Pond, Millville, and Forest came protests from the “Anti- 
Ladies.” That the editor was at least as amused as disturbed 
by the tirades on both sides is suggested by the title he gave 
the first protests in his behalf that came in: “God Bless the 
Noble Women—The Editor Vindicated, and Others Yet to Hear 
From.” The gist of the vindicators’ sentiments is found in the 


58°The Last Desperate Move Against the Editor of the Henderson 
Times,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, dated July 28, 1887, p. 29. 
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resolutions from the Round Pond ladies, who went on record 
thus: 


Resolved, That we warmly appreciate and most cor- 
dially endorse the course of Hon. R. T. Milner in the 
manly and fearless manner in which, through The 
Times, he has advocated the soundest principles of 
democracy and government. 


Resolved, That we especially endorse the remarks 
made by Mr. Milner in that particularly offensive issue 
of The Times protesting against the presence of women 
at the polls, and we wish to emphasize this statement 
that in so doing they assuredly “STOOP TO FOLLY.” 


Resolved, That we endorse The Times and its editor 
in the course pursued, not only during the present 
campaign but previous to it, for the following rea- 
sons, viz.: 

1. That he is a democrat faithful, earnest, and 
consistent. 

2. That he is of the people, from the people and his 
efforts and teachings have always been for the people 
and their good. 

3. That he is opposed to the intermingling of poli- 
tics and religion. . . . 

Resolved, That it never became necessary for The 
Times to be supplanted with tongs and carbolic acid 
until the issue of the 28th inst. which contained the 
ebolutions of the W. C. T. U. of Henderson. 


Commendable in Milner is the fact that he made no retort 
discourteous to the ladies, even though an effort at vindication 
might have been justifiable. The editor of the Dallas Morning 
News gave him the accolade for his knightly restraint in a 
comment on the dangers of allowing women to lobby at the 
polls, because “many of those who go to the polls are not 
gentlemen.” In commending Editor Milner, the comment ran: 


Here is a fair illustration of what the policy of the 
prohibition reformers would lead to. An editor dis- 
approves of the advice given by the prohibition leaders 
that women shall go to the polls to work for prohibi- 
tion, and states his objections, whereupon a number of 
excellent dames assemble in caucus and in terms and 
style suggestive of the average political conclave, utter 
violent denunciations of the editor and his paper... . 


60“God Bless the Noble Women—The Editor Vindicated and Others Yet 
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The News . . . commends the course of Editor Milner 
in refraining from criticism or reply. . . . Suppose 
the editor in this instance had, with less regard for 
propriety, chosen to retaliate upon his assailants in 
language as severe as they used. Would not the con- 
templation of such a controversy have been extremely 
unpleasant and humiliating?” 


The only comment Milner made, directly or indirectly, was 
later at the time the people were indicating their will, even 


then, at the polls. 


For my many friends who differ from me on this 
question, I have the profoundest respect. In their sin- 
cerity I have the utmost confidence, and for their 
opinions and feelings touching this or any other ques- 
tion I entertain that consideration and courtesy so 
justly due them; and if there be those who wish to 
abuse me for my opinions on this question, I plead 
with them to be as reasonable, tolerant and merciful 
as the nature of the circumstances and gravity of the 
occasion will permit. As a member of the constitutional 
committee, before whom the amendment was referred, 
and in the House, I voted for it, because I believed then 
and do now that the people have a right to vote on this 
question at the ballot box. The question is now in the 
hands of the sovereigns, and it is to be decided by 
them who are the source of all power, and while I 
can’t vote for it, if it is adopted by the majority, I 
shall acquiesce like a man and a true democrat.” 


The returns were 129,000 votes for the prohibition amend- 
ment and 220,000 against it. Milner’s principles for the time 
had triumphed. 

The office about which all this activity centered was located 
on North Marshall Street, just off the Square, adjoining the 
law office of one of Milner’s closest and most devoted friends, 
the Honorable Ned B. Morris. As years passed, the Times 
office became “a veritable beehive for the politicians of East 
Texas and visiting politicians from all parts of the state.’® 
One of Texas’ greatest governors, James Stephen Hogg, stopped 
there during the memorable Hogg-Clark campaign of 1892. 
Many others, whose part in the story of Colonel Milner’s life 
is described later, also came. 

61“Women at the Polls,” The Dallas Morning News, August 2, 1887, p. 2. 
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The paper was published weekly, appearing each Thursday. 
Yearly subscriptions were at first $1.50, but later were raised 
to $2.00 per year. In 1885, the paper acquired its most valuable 
and indispensable appurtenance, next to the editor, in the form 
of a little crippled Negro boy who later became printer’s devil, 
printer, and compositor for the Times. How this boy, William 
Cook, came to be associated with the Times is best told in his 


own words. 


Along in 1885 my sister sent me to town for some 
sugar, and while on the street I met a man whose great 
voice made me shudder when he said: “Boy, can you 
fold papers?” “Don’t know, but I’ll try,” was my reply, 
and after delivering the sugar I hurried back to the 
Times office, and found out that the man who had hired 
me was Mr. Milner, the boss of the whole business. 
My pay for folding papers was 25 cents, and they gave 
me one day’s work each week, and I bought school 
books with the money. After school was out I put in 
all my spare time about the office, doing odd jobs for 
the editor and printers, never dreaming that I would 
ever set type like those fellows. Finally they encour- 
aged me and I learned the art rapidly. I was especially 
good at spelling, having recently studied Webster’s 
blue-back speller.* 


Perhaps Will Cook is the only Negro of that period in Texas 
permitted to work by the side of white printers and to learn 
the intricacies of their trade. Certainly there was never a boy 
more grateful for the opportunity to work. Someone asked 
Will once how he deciphered the illegible scrawl the editor 
penned his comments in. “I can’t,” said Will proudly; “I just 
know what the Colonel would say anyway.”® 


Fellow employees and other old-timers of the day, 
still living in Henderson, recall Will Cook, as they 
called the boy. They like to tell how he was a familiar 
figure going from store to store, office to office, solicit- 
ing and collecting the ads and locals. Then they like 
to recall that going to his type case he set them up 
directly. The only manuscript William Cook ever had 
was the long yellow proof-sheets he ripped from off the 
press. Between times when he wasn’t engaged in the 
above activities or being called upon to exercise his 
tact and ability in smoothing over and explaining away 
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the mistakes that occur in any newspaper office, he 
managed to keep a considerate eye on the personal 
interests of the Milner family.* 


With his newspaper functioning smoothly, Milner in 1886 
became interested in another activity. “Besides being editor 
of one of the oldest news publications,” wrote his daughter 
concerning this new interest, he “possessed in addition to his 
natural pride in guiding the destiny of an already well-estab- 
lished paper, a desire to serve his state, and it seemed to him 
at this critical period of our state’s growth, he could do it by 
taking an active part in politics. More and more as the young 
editor was absent from the Times office the erstwhile ‘devil,’ 
now printer and compositor, took over more duties, cares and 
responsibilities, thus relieving the ardent young politician.” 

The exact details of Milner’s decision to enter politics are 
not definite enough to describe. Only one reference to his first 
movements in this direction is available. In an open letter 
addressed to the citizens of Rusk County about the campaign 
for representative from District Six in the race of 1886, he 
says: “In the early part of this campaign friends from differ- 
ent parts of the county urged me to become a candidate for the 
legislature. I certainly appreciated their desire to promote me 
to office, at the same time I declined their offers and stated in 
The Times that I was not in the race. No sooner was this 
notice read than I was more vigorously than ever urged to 
submit to the wishes of my friends and enter the field.” Finally, 
“I announced to my friends that I would be their candidate.’’** 
Here it becomes necessary to halt the race for representative 
and to bring in a discussion of national events that played so 
important a part in the editor’s political career. 

On March 1, 1886, a general strike of railway workers affili- 
ated with the Knights of Labor who were employed on the 
Texas and Pacific and the Missouri Pacific lines was called. 
The strike originated in Fort Worth and Marshall “when the 
whistle blew’ and gradually spread through all the towns in 
Texas through which these lines passed. At first newspaper 
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comments centered primarily around the mooted cause of the 
strike, evidencing no concern over its possible seriousness. “‘No 
freight trains will leave the Fort Worth station tonight, and all 
passenger trains that have arrived have had to do necessary 
switching with their own crews,” recorded the Dallas Morning 
News for March 2, 1886. “No freight, no baggage, and no 
switching work is being done.” The rumored cause of the strike 
came out on March 3, and with it a hint of its potential indefi- 
nite tie-up of traffic. 


The employees of the Texas and Pacific railroad are 
still out. The cause of the strike as your reporter has 
it from Mr. Irons, chairman of the district assembly 
of the Knights of Labor, is the principle involved in 
the discharge of Mr. Hall, a foreman in the car shop, 
and the refusal of his superior, Mr. Crosby, to even 
let him have a position in the shop as workman. Mr. 
Hall was a delegate to the district assembly and 
claims to have been discharged for the reason that he 
attended a meeting held here some weeks since and 
had a leave of absence from Mr. Crosby, who claims 
he did not but discharged him for incompetency. The 
Knights claim that Mr. Crosby has stated to them that 
it would humiliate him to reinstate Hall, even as a 
workman, and all efforts towards a compromise have 
been futile.” 


On March 4, a general discharge notice from the Dallas offices 
was made public, warning all former employees of the Texas 
and Pacific railway, “who have not returned to work” to report 
immediately for the wages due them, from John C. Brown 
or Lional A. Sheldon, receivers." The next day a committee 
from the local Knights of Labor was given authority to say 
what the reasons for striking were. These included the charge 
of breach of faith, since the agreements which workers and 
officials had entered into had been violated by the officials. The 
salary issue was raised in the assertion that yard workmen 
were paid but a pittance, when “The work and the duties 
of the trackmen are just as necessary to the safe and proper 
running of the road as are those of the superintendent.’ 
The phrases “coolie serfdom” and “convict labor” appeared 
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among other itemized injustices. These offenses had made a 
strike necessary in self-defense to preserve their rights as free 


laborers. 

Soon Texas towns through which the Texas and Pacific rail- 
road passed expressed their reaction to the strike and voiced 
their sympathy for either the laborers or the capitalists. Most 
of them, in “citizens’ meetings” criticized the strikers. Others 
scored critics for “boycotting” the laborers who were using 
the only weapon at their disposal to gain working conditions 
which were the due of every American laborer. Resolutions 
committing the signers to partisanship appeared in rapid suc- 
cession in the newspapers. One of the first came from Baird, 
Texas. It was followed by one from Greenville, dated March 
17, 1886. It was the Greenville Resolutions that precipitated 
Col. Milner into the most violently contested campaign of his 


legislative career. 
These resolutions read: 


To the Missouri Pacific Railway Company: We, the 
undersigned citizens of Greenville, Hunt County, de- 
sire to express to you our hearty approval of the de- 
cided stand taken by you in the contest now being 
carried on between yourself and the Knights of Labor. 
We view with apprehension and fear for our country’s 
welfare the establishment of the principles of dictation 
to corporate and individual business. Your success or 
failure means success or failure to all enterprises re- 
quiring labor. Now is the time to decide the question 
of continued prosperity or continued want; if success- 
ful, trade will revive and flow untrammeled in its ac- 
customed channel. Compromise only delays a little 
while the evil day, and the present scene of loss and 
turmoil will be of yearly, if not monthly, recurrence. 
Your case is just; your fight a good one; we join hands 
with you in a common cause, believing the time has 
come when all good citizens should aid by word and 
deed to bring victory to the cause of law and order as 
against organized wrong, dictation and later anarchy. 
We believe the time has come when the legislature 
should be called in extra session and such legislation 
had as will make it a felony to interfere or block the 
transportation of the commerce of the state. 


Signed [Here follows a long list of signatures]** 


These resolutions were circulated in Henderson and leading 
citizens were solicited to sign them in token of their approval 
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of such sentiments. Prominent merchants, politicians, and pro- 
fessional men without inquiring too closely into the relative 
justification of either contending side, complied—an example 
of the easy-going amicability of the average citizen and his 
propensity for jumping on the band wagon without first in- 
quiring its destination. Among those who signed were Judge 
Harvey Turner, candidate for the legislature from that dis- 
trict; James Rogers, up for county sheriff; ‘“Cap’n’” Maddox, 
running for district clerk; Judge J. H. Wood, campaigning for 
reélection as county judge, and others. 

Before the signatures became publicized, the Henderson Times 
had observed and reported the railroad controversy to its 
readers thus: 


The air is full of the great railroad strike. The 
Missouri Pacific is tied up at all points and the Texas 
and Pacific at many. . . . Is it right for the employees 
of railroads and other corporations to strike? Yes; 
because they have been illiberally treated, both as to 
wages and hours of labor, by corporations who have 
realized large wealth out of public donations bestowed 
upon them gratuitously by the government. Is it 
wrong for the strikers to prevent by force or other- 
wise other hands from taking their places? Yes; it 
is wrong unless it be established that this method is 
their only safeguard against hunger and other depri- 
vations of a serious nature. . Pc 


Then to the editor’s ears came the report that some of the 
town’s distinguished citizens were affixing their signatures 
to the resolutions condemning the strikers. Consistent in 
his policy of reporting events and then adding his editorial 
comment, Milner criticized what he considered the unjustified 
and ill-considered action of these men, whose ranks included 
some of his best advertisers. He denounced them roundly. 
First, he characteristically defended the laborers: “The present 
labor movement is not a ‘foreign importation’ as Jay Gould and 
his cohorts would make the people believe.” It was formed by 
an American, upon an American basis, and had developed 
according to the “forms and instincts” of American life. The 
inclusiveness of its groundwork made it worthy, furthermore, 
of American idealism. ‘Notwithstanding the prejudice exist- 
ing against labor and especially labor organizations,” he went 
on, “every fair-minded man is bound to admit that labor has 
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the same right to organize that capital has. . . . Labor organi- 
zations are the outgrowth of a dire necessity, and they have 
their foundation in that primeval law of equal rights pro- 
claimed by the Declaration of Independence, and in that grand, 
though familiar trilogy, of common rights which Jefferson, the 
father of democracy, put as its preface.’’* After having traced 
the rise of capital and recounted the more notorious scandals 
of the period that were the aftermaths of such hasty growth, 
he scored the federal courts that would not uphold the laborers’ 
right to bargain for equal privileges, and added bitingly: 


And it is remarkably strange that men will say they 
are not aligning themselves on the side of capital 
against labor, and yet endorse an unjust, tyrannical, 
corrupt decision. One which, if permitted to rule, 
would overthrow and suppress our republican institu- 
tions and establish a system as tyrannical as the gov- 
ernment of Russia. Alas! what a melancholy reflection 
upon the capacity and statesmanship of the people for 
free government! The justice of such a decision is a 
mendacity that would shame the devil and cause the 
Czar of Russia to blush. This receivership business 
has been carried to that extent to disgust all sensible 
people. And federal judges, United States marshals, 
bobtail deputies, degenerated toadies, who sneeze when 
Jay Gould takes snuff, is enough to excite the fierce 
passions and animosities of the toiling millions who 
pay tribute to Lord Jay Gould.” 


He admitted the Knights of Labor had destroyed property, 
“for which they ought and will be accountable,” but he denied 
the truth of reports of violence at Marshall, Longview, Dallas, 
and other towns, citing the local papers of those cities for his 
authority, and then he added what Lieutenant-Governor Gibbs 
had said concerning the matter: 


The situation was never as serious as the federal 
officers seem to think, and never so grave as to demand 
such an arbitrary exercise of power as the federal 
officials were guilty of. . . . It is plain that the States 
did not have to resort to military force to check the 
strikers. At any time the civil authorities were suffi- 
cient to enforce the laws. . 

With all the power and money of the United States, 
and after the examination of any number of witnesses, 
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nothing has been proved except that one of them 
laughed and sung in the presence of the marshal, and 
that another was seen to talk with a man who had 
agreed to take out an engine, but who immediately 
disappeared.** 


This champion of the rights of laboring men met with hearty 
support among the rural readers of the Times—but not with those 
advertising merchants who had signed the Greenville Resolu- 
tions! The Times office was once again the setting for a number 
of visitations; its walls once again heard threats of withdrawals 
of advertisements; once again its editor refused to retract any 
statement he had made. The rural contributors, however, heart- 
ened him with approving comments, and endorsed “R. T. Milner 
in the course he has pursued in behalf of the oppressed laborers 
and in denouncing ‘gold bugs’ and monopolies.’’** He was assured 
he had the backing of those “believing you to be a true friend 
to the laboring class, so long as they are law-abiding, and 
believing that you have the vim to contend for the right.”” 


After seeing how aroused the countryside was becoming over 
the matter, Judge Harvey Turner, Milner’s opponent for the 
legislature, felt constrained to make some defense of his hasty 
and thoughtless signing of the Resolutions. His friends and 
supporters rallied to him, saying Milner had “excited the preju- 
dices and passions of the people . . . for political effect,” and 
that he was using “those resolutions as a hobby upon which 
to ride into office.’”*® When this opinion had been generally 
circulated, Milner decided to withdraw from the race, forfeiting 
his chances of the honor of becoming representative rather 
than have the honesty of his opinions doubted or questioned. 
In the Times for April 8, 1886, he thanked those who had given 
him encouragement to run, and then announced his withdrawal. 
He stated that just at the time he was getting started in his 
campaign, the sincerity of his opinion, of which he was more 
jealous than any possible position of honor to which he might 
attain, had been assailed. 
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About this time the Greenville resolutions were en- 
dorsed by many of our citizens and forwarded to Mr. 
Hoxie. I condemned those resolutions. I would have 
been false to the noblest impulses of my soul had I 
not done so. It was no new “hallucination” of mine 
to mislead the public mind that prompted me to fight 
those resolutions. It was in accordance with my honest, 
unselfish, unbiased convictions. I only occupied the 
same position then that I have endeavored always to 
occupy—defending honest toil against the encroach- 
ments of gigantic and soulless monopoly, as every ob- 
servant reader of the Times will testify. However, it 
was rumored by a few who had taken a vigorous stand 
against me because I had condemned the resolutions, 
that I was using these resolutions as a hobby upon 
which to ride into office. I am proud that there were 
only a very few of that class, as many of the best 
men who signed the resolutions were my enthusiastic 
supporters.** 


He felt that the only alternative left to him to prove that 
his sincerity was disinterested was to “quietly leave the field, 
with the edict: I [would] rather be honest and sincere than 
to have all the offices in Christendom.” For fear someone might 
doubt this reason for refusing to run, Milner continued: “I am 
not instigated by a spirit of self-laudation when I say that I 
was not frightened from the race.” Two long petitions, signed 
by voters of the district, urging him on in the fight were 
printed. Then he wrote: 


The above spontaneous petitions tell something of 
the sentiment of the voters of this county. Since I 
commenced to write this article parties from different 
portions of the county have called at my office still 
urging me to run, and letters received urging the same. 
I hope that I may be pardoned for these allusions as 
they are only indulged, lest someone might think that 
I was afraid to run.** 


After this notice, friends of the editor urged him anew to 
continue his candidacy, because the farmers and laborers needed 
a man “who has the nerve and backbone to resist all the com- 
bined power of Jay-Gouldism,’’** as a Concord correspondent 
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wrote. Judge Turner, doubtless seeing the political possibilities 
of such a move, challenged Milner to a series of debates on 
the Resolutions, the debates to be held in the towns and com- 
munities of the district. Milner, after considerable thought, 
decided to reénter the campaign, and acquiesced in Turner’s 
proposal. The debates were heard by great crowds throughout 
the entire county. Not a voter, or for that matter, a public- 
minded youth of that time in Rusk County, but can tell today 
promptly and exactly what the Greenville Resolutions were. 

The verdict of the voters later confirmed the opinion of the 
Concord correspondent who wrote: 


. in our opinion, the most serious blunder that 
has yet been committed was the challenge to Milner 
by Judge Turner, to discuss the matter before the 
people, because the people already have enough of this, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that R. T. Milner 
is in the right and Turner in the wrong. And while 
the most level heads of the signers say they were 
wrong, yet Judge Turner, after many have admitted 
their error, now comes out and tries to prove to the 
_— of Rusk County that no wrong has been com- 
mitted.** 


The editor’s reaction is contained in an editorial penned at 
the close of the race. “In this bitter contest we have played a 
conspicuous part,” he wrote. “As to the stand we have ever 
occupied the public are fully aware. . . .” And he continued: 


We left our office in response to a challenge from an 
experienced debater, and entered the field totally in- 
experienced in public debate, without the least time 
for preparation. Having adopted the pen as the only 
vehicle to convey our thoughts to the public, we knew 
no other method. . . . At the same time our antag- 
onist refused to tackle us with our own weapon, so 
we quietly shielded it and graciously accepted his 
OWE... 


Now the race is over, the bitter contest will soon 
end, and in conclusion of this article, and notwith- 
standing we are the subject of severe criticism upon 
the part of some, we have no desire to harm a living 
individual; we wish to leave this contest with clean 
hands and an untarnished honor; and there is not an 
individual supporting Judge Turner for whom we en- 
tertain the slightest ill-will. Those who have abused 
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us, we cheerfully forgive, and in the contest which is 
now left for the people in their sovereign power to 
decide, we do not want a single vote that justly be- 
longs to another. We would rather suffer defeat a 
thousand times and be consigned to oblivion where 
glory never comes than to be elevated by unjust 
means.** 


R. T. Milner was elected. L. E. Daniell commented on the 
victorious race thus: “In the primary elections his nomination 
was hotly contested, but, having got the nomination by the 
Democrats of his district, he was elected by a handsome ma- 
jority. . . .”** The editor had won his first political race. 


SERVICES AS A LEGISLATOR AND OTHER 
ACTIVITIES: 1887-1904 


When Editor Milner took his leave of Henderson for Austin 
and legislative duties, he left capable printers in charge of pub- 
lishing his paper. But far from relinquishing editorial responsi- 
bilities, he sent home each week an account of the capitol’s 
happenings which were published under the captions “Our 
Editor’s Letters” or “Our Austin Letters.” These informal 
journals are especially interesting today because of the per- 
sonalities the editor reveals in his recountings of episodes 
arising out of the legislative routine and for the informal pic- 
tures of Austin’s institutions, into which he gives unofficial 
glimpses. 

Many political novices besides Robert Teague Milner were 
present when the House convened January 11,1887. In fact, more 
than half of those who answered to the roll call that day never 
before had served in the Legislature. “The people cried out 
against the politicians and filled the lower house with hayseed,” 
the Fort Worth Gazette commented.** Milner wrote about the 
same group: 


From what I have been able to gather from the out- 
siders and lookers-on, the present legislature is con- 
sidered a very creditable one. 

What is termed the Granger element is doubtless in 
the majority, and it seems to be the determination of 
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all to work. A very brilliant lawyer, who is a member 
and noted for his speaking qualities, remarked to me 
this morning that this legislature would be a working 
one and not a speaking one. I only mention this to 
show the drift of sentiment among the members.** 


The next letter from the editor showed his constituents that 
he was losing no time investigating everything Austin had to 
offer the sightseer. In town for a little over a week, he had 
already visited the insane asylum, the blind asylum, and the 
University of Texas. ‘“‘Rusk County is said to be the best rep- 
resented in the University of any other county in the State, 
and she is also well represented in the departments. . . . Cooper 
[Oscar H. Cooper, then Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Texas, and Milner’s former teacher at the 
Henderson Male and Female College] and Harry Holland in 
the educational department; and Prof. Geo. Garrison as one 
of the faculty. . . ., Rusk looms up.’”**® In addition to these 
inspections, he had attended the Governor’s Ball after having 
seen L. S. Ross take the oath of office, and had attended the 
inaugural banquet. “The banquet accommodated all present 
and a most commendable feature about it was the conspicuous 
absence of all intoxicating drinks.” He had discussed with 
John H. Reagan, then in Austin as an aspirant for the United 
States Senate, (running against ex-Governor Ireland, S. B. 
Maxey, A. W. Terrell, and W. P. Hancock) the recent visit 
of Jay Gould to the city, and had evidently spent no little time 
in looking over the capitol building, then under construction. 
Discussing the structure gave him the opportunity to comment 
upon the exorbitant rates then being extorted by the railroad 
companies. He was impelled to observe: “. . . it seems that 
the biggest fool in the land need only to open his eyes to see 
the pernicious effects on the general prosperity of the country 
growing out of the fraud and corruption of the mighty corpo- 
rations.” Then, “For instance: the dome of the new capitol 
is being built in Belgium. It will cost more, I am reliably 
informed, to ship that dome from Galveston to Austin, than 
it will from Belgium, many thousands of miles distant, to 
Galveston.” 
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He remarked that he was writing on Sunday and added 
facetiously, “by the way, it is pretty generally observed here.” 
All the business houses were closed from nine to four during 
the Sabbath, and he complained that “one can’t even get a 
shave.” 


The members of the 20th are remarkable for their 
piety. They nearly all go to church, and some of them 
preach after they get there. Many of them are Sabbath 
school teachers and superintendents and have found 
jobs to suit their calling in the various churches 
around... . 

Bills to repeal the county convict law, to establish 
railroad commissioners, to repeal the law that provides 
that county commissioners inspect the roads, to amend 
the school law, to force railroads to pay their em- 
ployees, to make it a penal offense for members of the 
legislature and judges to accept free passes . . . and 
many other bills have been introduced —some good 
ones and some bad ones.** 


He tells of his first official business upon the floor—an effort 
to repeal the chattel mortgage. “Think I’ll be able to get the bill 
through with some amendments,” he observes optimistically. 
But the House Journal reveals that it was later reported ad- 
versely. Subsequent letters indicate a slightly shaken confi- 
dence in his earlier conception of the ease with which bills 
become laws. He writes seriously: “It is not yet learned by 
the average legislator that, as civilization advances, government 
must become more simple and systematic, and that it is more 
the duty of the statesman to prevent legislation than to legislate. 
There are now about 400 bills introduced in the House, and 
every morning new ones are finding their way to the speaker’s 
desk.”’®? 

An account of a student codperative at the University of Texas 
is interesting, especially since the University was commended 
in the Survey Graphic for April, 1939, for its furtherance of 
such houses “started hesitantly in 1932-33.’* In a letter to the 
paper dated February 20, 1887, Milner described a similar 
organization. 


%1“Our Editor’s Letter,” dated January 22, 1887, clipping from Mrs. 
Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 48. 

92“Our Editor’s Letter,” an undated clipping, Jbid., p. 49. 

Bertram B. Fowler, “Coéperating Their Way Through College,” The 
Reader’s Digest, XXIV, No. 206, June 1939, p. 43. 
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There is now attending the University quite a num- 
ber of young men “messed together” whose board, in- 
cluding fuel, water, cook hire, house rent, and all 
amount to only $11.50 each per month. They live in a 
splendid house, have nice rooms, plenty to eat, and 
everything else they need. I know whereof I speak, 
because I have been there, visited their rooms and saw 
their long, nice table loaded with bread, potatoes, butter 
and coffee. The boy** who organized this mess club, 
and demonstrated to Texas boys how cheap they can 
educate themselves is now a member of the legislature 
from Hopkins County, and is making a useful one.” 


In view of his later connection with that institution, his 
comments upon the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Bryan are significant. 


While at the University, Governor Roberts made an 
address to our crowd, in which he brought the same 
charges against the A. & M. College that I have in- 
dicted time and time again. He said the design of that 
institution was to educate boys in the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture and nothing else. That the constitu- 
tion plainly says that it is “for instruction in agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts and the natural sciences con- 
nected therewith.” That it has been turned into a col- 
lege and boys are being taught at the expense of the 
State “Latin, Greek, French and all such stuff as that,” 
when the intention of the thing was to teach them agri- 
culture—how to farm. That when the A. & M. College 
was organized he was told by many that it could not 
be made an agricultural institution indeed. He said 
they intimated to him that boys who went to school 
are too good to work, but he thought different. He 
said instead of learning anything of agriculture, they 
are being educated for lawyers, and doctors, and the 
old Commoner thought it an outrage and a shame to 
run such a sham at the expense of the State.** 


A month before adjournment, on March 3, he expressed pride 
in the work accomplished so far during the session and an- 


This boy, then twenty-five years of age, was the Honorable J. M. 
Melson, said by L. E. Daniell in the Personnel of Texas State Government, 
pp. 159-160, to have been the first student of the University to come to 
the capitol as a legislator. “Mr. Melson was a prime mover in the system 
of clubbing students for purposes of economy at the State University 
which has since been continued with commendable advantage to young 
people struggling to get an education.” 

*“Another Letter from our Editor,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrap- 
book, p. 26. 


*6T bid. 
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nounced his intention of using what power he had to get enacted 
into a constitutional amendm 0’, a petition of his Rusk County 
friends. The petition was “io exempt factories from taxation 
for ten years, in order to encourage home enterprises.” He was 
sorry it had not been brought up sooner and introduced it 
himself on March 7.°° The measure was never reported out 


of the committee. 

Accounts of petitions from western counties for relief from 
the drought suffered in West Texas that year, details of an 
exciting but undignified verbal battle between the honorable 
gentlemen of the House and H. 8. Canfield, correspondent of 
the San Antonio Express (who criticised the rural aspect of 
the aforementioned gentlemen), are given entertainingly to the 
readers of the Times. The unsuccessful railroad commission 
bill, Judge Willis’ trial (which resulted in his being addressed 
out of office), a new school law, and other items of contem- 
porary moment he discusses conversationally with apt com- 


ments. 

Sometime during the last of February, 1887, the House was 
visited by one of the most colorful figures in the annals of 
Texas history—Big Foot Wallace. So interesting are the ob- 
servations made about this ex-ranger that Milner’s impressions 


are given in full. 


As I write this letter, “Big Foot Wallace,” of Texas 
fame, sits in front of me, just to the right of the Speak- 
er’s stand. From what I had heard and had read of 
him quite a different specimen, indeed, had been formed 
in my mind. I expected to see in the person of “Big 
Foot Wallace,” a large, uncouth ruffian—over six feet 
high, with a number twelve foot and a savage appear- 
ance generally. But the picture which I had drawn of 
this grand old man was far from correct. He is of 
medium size, not quite six feet high, wears a number 8 
shoe, and his face beams with the innocence of ex- 
pression, honesty of purpose, delicacy of thought and 
geniality of soul that would challenge the admiration 
of all men who admire exalted character in old age. 
His head is frosty with seventy-two winters, and his 
noble brow bears the stamp of toil and care. He is 
[word missing through a crease in the paper]—black 
frock and vest, gray pantaloons, a snowy-white shirt 
is exposed above the lappel of his vest and a turn- 
down collar, fresh from the laundry, encircles his neck 


°7House Journal, Twentieth Legislature, 564. 
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while a plain scarff neatly and properly adjusted, com- 
pletes his wardrobe. He is a Virginian, having left the 
“Old Dominion” 52 years ago to risk his fortune amid 
the social turmoils and political upheavals of a New 
Republic. He has been with Texas through all of her 
meandering changes—in war as well as in peace. He 
was one of the Mier prisoners, and drew the white 
bean that saved his life. He dug the first well that 
was ever dug in the city of Austin, and he says it 
affords the best water today of any other well in town. 
He told me out of his own mouth how he came by the 
sobriquet of “Big Foot Wallace,” and it was as fol- 
lows: he and an Irishman named Fox were living on 
Shoal Creek, in this city. Near their abode lived a man 
named Gravis, who had in his family a very fine-look- 
ing girl named Moriah. A large-footed Indian living 
in the community called on Moriah one night, and his 
large moccasin tracks were seen next morning leading 
in the direction of where Wallace and Fox lived. 
Gravis jocularly charged Wallace with the crime of 
making the tracks. Of course Wallace pleaded not 
guilty, but Fox, the Irishman, would insist on perpetu- 
ating the joke, and finally remarked: “Weall, Wallace, 
it looks a leetle suspacious, to say the leasht of it, and 
from now on I will call ye ‘Big Foot Wallace’!” He 
was never married. His reason for having spent his 
life in loneliness and solitude is the same old sad story 
—loved and lost; and now, old and feeble as he is, 
with a tremulous voice and emotions that excite pity, 
the old man relates the story of his first and last love.** 


When the legislature adjourned April 4, Milner made one 
parting resolution consistent with his profession and the flam- 
boyant literary style of that period. 


“Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this House are 
hereby tendered to the knightly and gentlemanly rep- 
resentatives of the Galveston News, Fort Worth Ga- 
ette, Austin Statesman, and Dallas News for the fair 
and impartial manner in which they have reported the 
proceedings of this branch of the Legislature, and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that a 
free, fearless, fair, untrammeled and impartial press 
is the bulwark of liberty, right, and justice,—the power 
beneath, above, behind, and all around the throne.” 


98“Big Foot Wallace—Who He is and How He Came by That Name,” 
undated clipping in Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 30. 
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The resolution was read a second time and adopted.” 

He returned to Henderson, but on April 16, 1888, he was back 
in Austin. A long-standing indemnity claim against the United 
States Government had just been collected. The amount, $1,072,- 
214.00, created a surplus in the treasury, necessitating a special 
convening of the legislature to relieve this condition. An extra 
session of the Twentieth Legislature was therefore called by 
Governor Ross for reasons which included the following: 


1. To provide for the proper distribution by neces- 
sary appropriation of surplus moneys at that time in 
the treasury. 

2. To inspect and make such provision for furnish- 
ing and preserving the new capitol as might be deemed 
proper by the legislators, and for putting the capitol 
grounds in condition. 

38. To make such changes in the laws relating to 
taxation and revenue as might seem most consonant 
with the interests of the people, with the view of pro- 
viding a more uniform and just assessment and cer- 
tain collection; and a consideration of the advisability 
of reducing the present tax rate. 

4. To make such alteration in the existing law re- 
garding the public education of the youth of the state 
as might be found necessary, and appropriations to 
pay any indebtedness that might have accrued by 
reason thereof. 


5. To make a geological survey of the State.1° 


Several members of the legislature saw in the furnishing of 
the new capitol an ideal solution to the first and second prob- 
lems. The Henderson Times gave its editor’s opinion of such 
statesmanship. 


The Capitol is a magnificent building; in size and 
architecture it rivals any thing either in ancient or 
modern times; and while every Texan is proud of it, 
and favors an appropriation commensurate with its 
magnitude and designs, yet no true friend of his 
country is in favor of expenditures in keeping with 
the extravagant ideas of impractical legislators and 
bombastic newspaper writers. There is a gaudy, foolish 
way of furnishing houses, and then there is a sensible 
way, and the latter way is, as a matter of course, the 
more commendable to sensible people. Half the amount 


°°House Journal, Twentieth Legislature, 971. 
100House Journal, Twentieth Legislature, Extra Session, 4. 
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asked for will furnish the Capitol with furniture more 
beautiful than that which the champions of “‘prettyism” 
and gewgaw ideas of statesmanship propose to put in. 
Gingerbread statesmanship is a twin brother to dudism 
and both are contemptible elements, viewed from a 
sensible standpoint.?™ 


“However,” he ended, “I think all the appropriations will be 
sensible and adequate to meet all reasonable demands.” 

To relieve the treasury of surplus cash, he advocated a tax 
reduction, speaking very emphatically in favor of the measure. 
In spite of five years of crop failures and large appropriations 
to meet the expense of the state, there had been an increase in 
the deposits of the State Treasury exceeding $80,000. “During 
the next ten years we may expect an increase of taxable wealth 
of over two hundred per cent, while the expenses of the gov- 
ernment need not increase at all,” he declared.***? Therefore he 
advocated a reduction of 1214 cents for the year 1888 and for 
succeeding years a reduction at 174% cents. The tax measure 
passed the house with a reduction of the rate from 25 cents 
to 10 cents for 1888, and established the rate for succeeding 
years at 18 cents. 

In a more informal, conversational vein the editor told his 
subscribers something of the chief servants of the people at 
the capital city. 


Almost any evening can be seen the governor of the 
greatest State in the Union, sitting out of doors, in 
front of the temporary Capitol, surrounded by Dick, 
Tom and Harry, discussing the current events, or in- 
dulging in anecdotes, or in other words, passing the 
time like any other crowd of respectable men. Ross is 
a pure specimen of democracy. In dress, manner and 
act he is plain, yet entirely free from any semblance 
of demagoguery. The Attorney General hangs his coat 
upon a peg, places his huge corporeal avoirdupois in a 
big chair and works like a Trojan, and all violators of 
the law, whether they be railroad magnates or cattle 
kings know that he means business. The antique Lub- 
bock, the watch-dog of the State’s treasury, has in- 
formed the legislature that he neither wants carpets 
or spittoons in the room set apart for his department 
in the new Capitol. He is the proudest man in the 


101“Qur Austin Letter,” dated April 29, 1888, clipping from Mrs. Milner’s 
Scrapbook, p. 41. 

102“Milner’s Argument in Favor of a Reduction of the Tax Rate, Jbid., 
p. 41. 
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State of the surplus and seems to care for it as affec- 
tionately as the fond mother cherishes her first babe. 
The old man is as active as a ten-year-old boy, and 
would doubtless be offended at any insinuation that he 
is not young.’ 


At another time he penned a picture of Oran M. Roberts: 


Only a few steps from my room there is an humble 
little cottage, with a stack chimney. It is what we 
term in East Texas a box cabin. And in that little 
house there lives, solitary and alone, a man whose 
name is a household word all over Texas. A man who 
is nearer and dearer to the people of this State than 
any other man in it. His name is Oran M. Roberts. 
I meet him often, and have a standing invitation to 
visit him any evening that I may wish, to use his own 
language, to “hear an old man talk.” No one can 
realize how plain, democratic, and unsophisticated this 
old man is until he meets him. The humblest individual 
in the world can approach him and feel at ease in his 
presence. He wears a slouch hat, carries a plain old- 
— “walk— [the rest of the clipping is miss- 
ing. 104 


“The Editor’s Letter” for May 5, 1888, discloses that the 
Geological Bill had passed that same day, but that the editor 
voted against it “because it is not the province of our govern- 
ment to develop the country’s resources.” His reasons for such 
an argument have a familiar sound in a day of pro- and anti- 
New Dealism. “It is the business of the government,” he 
writes, “to protect property and life, and to leave the citizen 
unincumbered to produce and accumulate wealth in his own 
way, so long as that way is legitimate, right and proper.” The 
individualist continued: 


It is contrary to our institutions to make the State a 
pack horse upon which to saddle the burdens which 
man, left to his own will and choice will gladly carry. 
The opponents of this measure are termed by a few 
autocrats as the non-progressive element of the legis- 
lature. . . . It will be a sad day for our republican 
institutions when the citizen is relieved by the State 
of the burdens and responsibilities which he alone 
should bear. The whole question resolves itself into 


103¢The Editor’s Letter,” dated May 5, 1888, clipping from Mrs. Milner’s 
Scrapbook. 
104“More From the Capitol,” undated clipping, Ibid., p. 69. 
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this: “Is it right to tax the whole people to do that 
which avaricious man will do without governmental 
aid?” But the bill has passed. . . . The experiment, 
in my opinion, will cost Texas a half million dollars 
to establish what the people already know—that much 
mineral do abound in our soil.?”° 


Several school bills were passed, and many more introduced. 
During the discussion anent the bills, the editor learned some 
facts that, though unpleasant, he put bluntly before his con- 
stituents. 


How many people in Rusk County are there who 
know that we receive annually a school fund much 
larger than our entire state and school tax added to- 
gether? I must confess that I didn’t know it until very 
recently. The total amount of state and school tax was 
$16,266.22, the total school fund apportioned to Rusk 
County was $24,000.25; there being $8,334.03 more re- 
ceived in the way of a school fund than the total 
amount of state and school taxes. So it will be seen, 
that so far as the expenses of our state government 
are concerned, we, in Rusk County, are not contrib- 
uting a cent, but other counties are running the gov- 
ernment and helping us to run our schools besides. 
The state of affairs is meeting with much opposition, 
and some legislators are developing an entirely new 
system of free schools.'”* 


Such reflections doubtless were the geneses of his sponsorship, 
in 1889, of the present school law. 

Upon his return to Henderson, Milner campaigned for re- 
élection to the legislature against General Webster Flanagan. 
Mr. Flanagan was a Republican who was, with Morgan C. 
Hamilton, United States Senator during the reconstruction days 
of Texas under Governor E. J. Davis. He had represented Rusk 
County at the convention of 1875 that drew up the Constitu- 
tion, and was very active politically in the time that followed. 

Concerning the legislative race of 1888 there are but three 
clippings from the Times. The first one, in chronological order, 
shrills: 


Webb Flanagan is right square in the field for the 
legislature! The tricksters are at work! Clandestine 


105“The Editor’s Letter,” dated May 5, 1888, clipping from Mrs. Milner’s 
Scrapbook, p. 55. 
106“Qur Austin Letter,” dated May 10, 1888, clipping from /bid. 
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schemes are being put in operation! The enemies of 
the people are active, but doing their work on the sly! 
A few so-called Democrats are bowing before the stal- 
wart radical! 2000 democratic tickets with Flanagan’s 
name on them and 2000 more radical tickets with the 
same interrogator asking the same old question: ‘What 
are we here for?” The friends of monopolies, rings, 
cliques, centralization, high taxes, extravagance, and 
plunder are on the alert to defeat the expressed will 
of the democracy of this proud county! . . . The 
party which obtained power, and kept itself in power 
for more than 20 years by fraud, falsehood and de- 
ceiving and misleading the people is again coming to 
the front in this country, but the cause of popular 
government will triumph next Tuesday, and the party 
which has stolen the presidency,—this party of fraud, 
corruption, plunder and bad faith will be doomed, 
damned and delivered —this perfidious and grossly 
wrong party, which has placed partisan ascendency, 
power and aggrandizement above the constitution, the 
Union, and the most sacred pledges of public faith, 
though it may contain many honest men and some men 
who claim to be democrats, will go down next Tuesday. 
Arouse, ye natives!?"" 


The next newspaper comment is but a sentence: “Did General 
Flanagan pay for the fraudulent tickets put out to defeat 
Milner?” The third is a quotation from the Staked Plain. 


R. T. Milner, editor of the Henderson Times and a 
property owner at Midland, has been elected to the 
legislature, defeating Hon. Webster Flanagan, an ex- 
member of congress who achieved a national notoriety 
by asking, in a speech in the House, on the civil serv- 
ice: “What are we here for, if not the offices?’”!’* 


Milner wrote much in his paper that summer over the 
adoption of the “Heart of Oak” plank in the national Demo- 
cratic platform, which referred to the prohibition stand. He 
believed that the party should declare against such “sumptuary 
legislation” as incompatible with true democracy. ‘We are not 
trying to create strife in the party,” he wrote in answer to 
an accusation that he was trying to stir up dissension, “but 
to root out a thing that has done more injury to the Democ- 
racy than everything else besides; an ism that does not belong 


107“ Arouse, Ye Natives,” clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 30. 
108Untitled clipping from Jbid., p. 61. 
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there.”?°® He declared his intention of voting a Democratic 
ticket whether it had an anti- or a prohibition plank “or no 
plank on the subject at all,” and stated that he felt further 
discussion of the matter unnecessary. ‘We feel that we have 
done our duty, both as a journalist and as a man, and leave 
the result to be what it may.” 

On January 9, 1889, the Twenty-first Legislature of the State 
of Texas convened in regular session. The Honorable R. T. 
Milner was immediately made a member of the Committee on 
Rules, and on January 11 he was made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. On the 12th he introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a court of equity in cases where land had been 
rendered to the tax assessor incorrectly and sold to the State 
for its taxes, when it had been proved that the taxes on said 
land had been paid.’ The bill passed both houses and was 
signed February 23. 

The next day he wrote his first letter of the season home 
to the paper. 


Both houses are thoroughly organized and are get- 
ting right square down to business. Bills have been 
introduced covering nearly all the questions involved 
in the late democratic campaign, and judging from the 
personnel of the two bodies the walls of the new 
Capitol will ring, early in the session, with eloquence 
and logic, as they are met by the appeals of the people 
through their representatives. . 

A strong effort is going to be made for a constitu- 
tional convention. The move will meet with strong 
opposition in the house. 

All parties concede that the railways need regulating, 
and a proper solution of this . . . will require much 
of the time and wisdom of the present legislature. 


The idea of wiping out the present school law and 
making a new one is advanced by some of the mem- 
bers. Other gentlemen who have had considerable ex- 
perience in various capacities connected with free 
schools are opposed to any radical innovations upon the 
present system. 

Vegetation has suffered but little here on account of 
the winter months. The grass is green and growing, 
and in some portions of this county, I am informed, 
butterbeans are still bearing. 


109Heart of Oak,” undated clipping from Mrs. Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 53. 
110House Journal, Twenty-first Legislature, 31. 
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It will be several months before the capitol grounds 
will have been graded according to specifications.’" 


On January 24, still with an eye to the farmer’s protection, 
he introduced another bill which was approved March 19, 1889. 
It provided that in the suit of a railroad for property occupied 
by it for railroad purposes, “or for damages thereto, the court 
in which said suit is pending may determine all matters in 
dispute between the parties, including the condemnation of 
the property.”"* 

One of the most interesting bills sponsored by Milner was 
“An Act to Establish County Academies, and to Make Appro- 
priations Therefor.” From his early struggles for an educa- 
tion came the understanding that would sponsor such a bill, 
which required county commissioners in all counties having a 
scholastic population of twenty-five hundred to establish a county 
academy. The act read, in part: 


They shall locate the county academy at such point 
as shall offer the greatest inducements with reference 
to buildings, healthfulness, accessibility and cheapness 
in the cost of living. 

There shall be taught in said county academies in 
addition to subjects usually required in high schools, 
a thorough course in drawing, with instruction and 
practice in the use of tools. 

The commissioner shall employ a sufficient number of 
competent and specially trained teachers, to be en- 
dorsed for the position by the State Superintendent. 


Students are required to be residents of the county, 
of the white race, and not less than fourteen years of 
age, and shall pass a satisfactory examination in spell- 
ing, reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, political 
geography, English grammar and history of the United 
States. The course of study in these academies shall 
continue three years. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
make all necessary rules and regulations for the con- 
trol and management of the academies. . . .1%% 


The bill was referred to the Committee on Education, re- 
ported favorably, but never taken up. 


111“Fyrom the Editor,” letter dated January 13, 1889, clipping from Mrs. 
Milner’s Scrapbook, p. 22. 

112House Journal, Twenty-first Legislature, 180. 

1137 bid., 384f. 
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As chairman of the Committee on Education, Milner was 
responsible for correcting some of the inadequacies in the public 
school laws of Texas. Three of his bills were passed under 
a suspension of the rules, without a dissenting vote.‘* The 
present school law of Texas is accredited to his influence in 
the legislature during this period,’® and its fundamental ex- 
cellences stand a monument to his good judgment. 

During the special session, the editor championed the libel 
law asked for in Governor Ross’s message. His sponsorship 
of the bill—Senate Bill No. 280—was opposed heatedly by cer- 
tain members of the House, one of whom “as a bit of satire, 
said if the bill were passed he wanted the law prohibiting 
carrying six-shooters repealed, so men could defend themselves 
from the press.’’"** Proponents of the bill contended that it was 
in the interest of honest newspapers; opponents, that it was in 
the interest of the corporate powers. The bill was again dis- 
cussed April 4, but failed of passage, although “it was remarked 
while the bill was pending that if the bill passed it would be 
owing to the popularity of Milner and Hamby.”?”" 

The railroad commission bill was passed as a joint resolution 
on April 8, 1889, and was to be submitted to the people for 
approval in 1890. Other minor matters were attended to 
speedily. When the legislature adjourned that month, R. T. 
Milner was a well known figure at the Capitol. 

Soon after his return home, Milner received a letter from 
Richard B. Hubbard which indicated the respect in which his 
influence with Rusk County voters was regarded. The conclud- 
ing paragraph read: 


As you have been advised already I am a candidate 
for Congress—you know all on my public life and I 
need say nothing on that score. I only desire to say 
here—that in the event Rusk County presents no can- 
didate I shall be very grateful and proud of your aid 
and influence—and that of Rusk County—over whose 
people I know you have a deservedly wide influence. 
My own county will give me a solid support. . . .*8 


(To be continued) 


1147,, E. Daniell, Personnel of the Texas State Government, 372. 
115Clarence R. Wharton, Texas Under Many Flags, V, 46. 

116Comment in the Austin Statesman, March 28, 1889, p. 4. 

117L,, E. Daniell, Personnel of the Texas State Government, (1889), 372. 


118Richard B. Hubbard to R. T. Milner, April 16, 1890, (Tyler) R. T. 
Milner Portfolio, University of Texas Archives. 
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“THE ALAMO” 
SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


MAurRY MAVERICK 


Even some well informed people refer to the chapel of the 
Alamo as “The Alamo.” Since being mayor of San Antonio I 
hear guides tell people in front of the chapel that here is the 
Alamo—that here died our immortal heroes, and so on. 

To correct this misunderstanding, I have had prepared the 
map on the opposite page. The black lines show “The Alamo,” 
containing about two acres and having walls, barracks, houses, 
convent and convent garden, and the Alamo chapel. The red 
lines show the present or new structures. 

In the battle, all the walls had to be manned by the 180-odd 
Texan soldiers. Military experts agree that there were hardly 
fifteen per cent of the necessary men and munitions to defend 
the place. 

That must be remembered, for the Texans never had a chance. 

In the middle of the Alamo Plaza is the Alamo Cenotaph, 
built by Federal funds for the celebration of the Texas Cen- 
tennial. And it will be seen that the walls extended far into 
the present post office, west to a point eight feet behind, and 
parallel to the present building line on the east side. Also the 
arcades extending south from the facade of the Alamo are 
recent, put there for artistic effect. 

In back of the Alamo, never a part of it, is the park, which 
contains the Alamo Museum, and the Daughters of the Texas 
Revolution Building. 

When I was a boy I can remember seeing pictures of the 
battle, indicating Mexicans scaling the walls of the chapel, as 
though the battle was all fought there. I think it only proper 
that this popular misconception be corrected before it is too late. 
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RAMPANT INDIVIDUALISM IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


WILLIAM RANSOM HOGAN 


The Republic of Texas gave exuberant expression to the spirit 
described by Walt Whitman as “the American contempt for 
statutes and ceremonies, the boundless impatience of restraint.” 
This temper characterized many American frontiers, yet for 
more than a century pronounced individualism has marked Texas 
as a region apart, even in the West. Phrases such as “those 
traditional and genuine individualists, the Texans” constantly 
recur in the writings of respected moderns. 

The exact beginnings of a trait attributive to a region must 
remain among the insolvable problems of history. Perhaps 
it germinated in connection with the uniqueness of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Texas and the maintenance of its 
independence. Certainly the frontier commonwealth attracted 
a group of unconformable leaders, headed by coruscating Sam 
Houston, and the whole country reflected—and still reflects— 
their characteristics. If a key to the nature of William Barret 
Travis, who led his men to patriotic suicide at the Alamo, is to 
be found anywhere, it appears in his diary in the entry for 
March 9, 1834: “Started to Mill Creek waters all swimming 
& prairie so boggy—could not go— The first time I ever turned 
back in my life.’* It is also true that the Texas reputation 
for toughness in the 1830’s and 1840’s, whether deserved or 
not, repelled timid prospective immigrants. And many were 
rejected in the usual process of frontier selectivity. As one 
recently arrived man wrote in 1839: “This country is full of 
enterprising and persevering people the timid and the lazy 
generaly return to the States.”* In 1846 a visitor found an 
economic basis for Texas independence, and concluded that “‘the 


1William B. Travis, Diary, 1833-1834 (typed copy), 67, Starr Papers. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all MSS. cited in this study are in the University 
of Texas Library Archives. 

2James Nicholson to Mrs. James Nicholson, June 6, 1839, Nicholson 
Papers. 
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Texans are the most independent people under the whole canopy 
of heaven the wealthey of the old states not excepted.’”* 

Individualism manifested itself among all classes, in all types 
of activity. In religion it was reflected in a report on the pros- 
pects of the Disciples of Christ in Texas which was made to 
Alexander Campbell: “There is a kind of manly independence 
among them here (all denominations) that you do not see in 
the United States.”* That it existed among the doctors as late 
as 1850 was the belief of Dr. Ashbel Smith, who wrote: “We 
have, so far as I am aware, no medical organization in our State; 
nor is there much prospect of any change. Each member of 
the faculty [the medical profession] is a separate independancy 
[sic], and sometimes adopts a sort of armed neutrality sys- 
tem.”*> In law the comman man was made a king in his own 
domain by the homestead acts of 1829 and 1839. Among other 
manifestations of individualism were resentment of encroach- 
ments on personal “rights” and a concomitant readiness by 
some persons who were “a law unto themselves” to settle dis- 
putes without adjudication;* a democratic willingness to accept 
any person regardless of his past record; and a state of affairs 
wherein tough-fibered women like Mrs. Pamelia Mann could 
project themselves into the forefront, economically and in other 
ways.’ The whole pattern of “freedom” and unrestricted indi- 
vidual profits made inevitable the beginnings of wanton sacri- 
fice of grasslands, forests, and wild life—resources then very 
humanly considered inexhaustible. 

Cultural individualism in the raw was present in the realm 
of imaginative, exaggerative humor. Texans made striking con- 
tributions to the tall tales of the period. From yarns about 
the unprecedented size and ferocity of crawfish and turkey 

3[A. W. Moore?], “A Reconnaissance of Texas, 1845-1846,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (1927), 271. The first fifteen volumes of this 
publication appeared under the title Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association (1897-1912). 

4John Stamps, writing from Gay Hill, Washington County, Texas, April 
25, 1841, in Millenial Harbinger (Bethany, Va., 1830-1870), N. S., V 
(1841), 381. 

5Ashbel Smith, “On the Climate, Etc., of a Portion of Texas,” Southern 
Medical Reports, II (New Orleans, 1851), 458. 

®Ira Ingram to Mrs. M. B. West, February 10, 1835, Ingram Papers 
(Library of Congress). For one excellent example, see the amusing evi- 
dence in the cases of Republic of Texas vs. John F. Sapp and Republic of 
Texas vs. John Lynch.—Austin County District Court Records, MSS., 
Case No. 1, and Austin County District Court Minutes, I, 77 (Austin 
County Courthouse, Bellville). All county records cited are in Texas. 


‘William R. Hogan, “Pamelia Mann: Texas Frontierswoman,” Southwest 
Review (Austin, Dallas), XX (1935), 360-370. 
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buzzards, “those hereditary proprietors of the prairies of 
Texas,” it was but a step to the assertion of the superiority 
of all things Texan. “An Old Kentuckian” claimed that he could 
raise ten calves in Texas with less trouble than one in Ken- 
tucky. Then came the “Munchausen-like idea of Texan 
prowess” which a Virginia lawyer observed was possessed by 
most Texans.® And by 1846 it even was reported that Texas 
children made “more noise with impunity than any other chil- 
dren on the face of God’s earth.”’° 

Swearing was another widely practiced art, which required 
highly individualized creative imaginations in its most sublime 
demonstrations. Charles Hooton, an English author whose Texas 
experiences left him misanthropic, wrote that Texas oaths were 
“of a character so entirely new and diabolical, that one would 
be apt to imagine the genius of Depravity herself had tasked 
her utmost powers to produce them for the especial use of this 
rising State.’ One candidate for the title of most talented 
practitioner of this art was Dr. Branch T. Archer (The Old 
Roman)—secretary of war and holder of other important of- 
fices—who justified himself by claiming that he meant to honor 
God by his lack of verbal inhibitions.*2 Another candidate was 
Watt Moorman, leader of the Regulators in the East Texas 
“Regulator-Moderator War” of the early 1840’s, who prided 
himself upon having “invented more oaths than any other 
man in the world.’”** Such word-mongering was one indication 
of a widespread passion for freedom of speech, which the motto 
of the Matagorda Colorado Herald further exemplified: “Give me 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, above all liberties.” 


8San Felipe de Austin Texas Gazette, February 27, March 27, April 
24, 1830. 

*William F. Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 1835. Diary of Col. Wm. F. 
Gray Giving Details of His Journey to Texas and Return in 1835-36 and 
Second Journey to Texas in 1837 (Houston, 1909), 111. See also Mary 
Austin Holley, Texas (Lexington, 1836), 148. 

10[Moore?], “A Reconnaissance of Texas, 1845-1846,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (1927), 268. 

11Hooton, St. Louis’ Isle, or Texiana (London, 1847), 23. See also Texas 
in 1840, or the Emigrant’s Guide to the New Republic (New York, 1840), 
235; Mrs. [M. C.] Houstoun, Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or Yachting 
in the New World, 2 vols. (London, 1844), II, 110; and Houston Telegraph 
and Texas Register, June 28, 1843. 

12William E. Red (ed.), “Allen’s Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII (1915), 301. 

18Levi H. Ashcraft, “Thrilling Scenes in Texas” (typed copy), 35, S. E. 
Asbury Collection. This MS., p. 64, states that Moorman died “uttering 
a curse... that almost congealed the blood of those who heard it.” 
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But most liberties have attendant penalties. Unbridled talk was 
contributory to the frequency of fights and, to a lesser extent, 
duels. 

Chief among those who fought with sheer gusto was James B. 
(Brit) Bailey of Brazoria, one of the hardy group that settled 
in Texas before Stephen F. Austin began to lead other Anglo- 
Americans across the Sabine in the early 1820’s. Though lame 
and hoarse, he had salt in his soul and was by no means a 
weakling. He had a quaint habit (according to family tradi- 
tion) of joining in fist fights, whether personally concerned or 
not, yelling “free fight, boys,” as he began throwing punches. 
Countless tales—true and untrue—have been told about this 
eccentric individualist. In the early 1830’s his frame house 
near Brazoria was painted red, presenting “‘a very novel ap- 
pearance for Texas.” And it is legally recorded that his will 
particularly enjoined his friends and executors “to have my 
remains inter’d erect with my face fronting the west—.” 
Legend tells that Brit requested that his coffin be further 
ornamented by his rifle, powder horn, bullets, and whisky jug. 
Though Bailey’s past record and his early movements in Texas 
were subject to suspicion, he lived to acquire the appreciation 
of his fellow colonists as well as a respectable estate, including 
one of the first brick houses erected in Austin’s Colony.* It 
is a reflection on machine age progress that few of his breed 
walk the earth today, even in Texas. 

Empresario Stephen F. Austin experienced difficulty in con- 
trolling both Bailey and A. C. (Strap) Buckner, whose careers 
were parallel in many respects. Both were accorded the title 
“Captain”; both were irascible, pre-Austin Texans who enjoyed 
fighting. Mercurial and tempestuous, Buckner became the myth- 
ological hero of the tale of “The Devil and Strap Buckner” in 
N. A. Taylor’s The Coming Empire (1877). By 1939 Strap 
Buckner was nationally known. A writer in the July issue of 


14[Fiske?], A Visit to Texas (New York, 1836), 51; Brazoria County 
Probate Records, MSS., Case No. 17 (Brazoria County Courthouse, Angle- 
ton); Holley, Texas (1836), 181; Abner Strobel, The Old Plantations and 
Their Owners of Brazoria County, Texas (Houston, 1930), 34; Anthony 
R. Clarke to Stephen F. Austin, May 22, 1824, in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), 
The Austin Papers, I (Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the Year 1919, in 2 parts [Washington, 1924], 798; William 
H. Skerrett to Stephen F. Austin, February 4, 1833, in ibid., II (Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1922 [Wash- 
ington, 1928]), 926. The third volume of the Austin Papers was published 
by the University of Texas (Austin, 1927). A portion of the Austin 
Papers is unpublished. 
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8San Felipe de Austin Texas Gazette, February 27, March 27, April 
24, 1830. 

*William F. Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 1835. Diary of Col. Wm. F. 
Gray Giving Details of His Journey to Texas and Return in 1835-36 and 
Second Journey to Texas in 1837 (Houston, 1909), 111. See also Mary 
Austin Holley, Texas (Lexington, 1836), 148. 

10[Moore?], “A Reconnaissance of Texas, 1845-1846,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (1927), 268. 

11Hooton, St. Louis’ Isle, or Texiana (London, 1847), 23. See also Texas 
in 1840, or the Emigrant’s Guide to the New Republic (New York, 1840), 
235; Mrs. [M. C.] Houstoun, Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or Yachting 
in the New World, 2 vols. (London, 1844), II, 110; and Houston Telegraph 
and Texas Register, June 28, 1843. 

12William E. Red (ed.), “Allen’s Reminiscences of Texas, 1838-1842,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII (1915), 301. 

18Levi H. Ashcraft, “Thrilling Scenes in Texas” (typed copy), 35, S. E. 
Asbury Collection. This MS., p. 64, states that Moorman died “uttering 
a curse... that almost congealed the blood of those who heard it.” 
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14[Fiske?], A Visit to Texas (New York, 1836), 51; Brazoria County 
Probate Records, MSS., Case No. 17 (Brazoria County Courthouse, Angle- 
ton); Holley, Texas (1886), 181; Abner Strobel, The Old Plantations and 
Their Owners of Brazoria County, Texas (Houston, 1930), 34; Anthony 
R. Clarke to Stephen F. Austin, May 22, 1824, in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), 
The Austin Papers, I (Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the Year 1919, in 2 parts [Washington, 1924], 798; William 
H. Skerrett to Stephen F. Austin, February 4, 1833, in ibid., II (Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1922 [Wash- 
ington, 1928]), 926. The third volume of the Austin Papers was published 
by the University of Texas (Austin, 1927). A portion of the Austin 
Papers is unpublished. 
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Harper’s Magazine grouped him with Paul Bunyan and Johnny 
Appleseed as “the three heroic figures of traditional America.” 
The mythography of the three was depicted in ribald sculpture 
reliefs on the Theme Center Facade of the Medicine and Public 
Health building at the New York World’s Fair. Thus unfettered 
Texas individualism rough-cast the materials for some of the 
imperishable legends of American folklore. 

The modern tradition associating Texas with blood and vio- 
lence had definite historical beginnings in the early years of 
the Republic of Texas. A. A. Parker observed before 1836 that 
fighting was no more common among the Anglo-American 
colonists than in the United States.*> But with the inaugura- 
tion of the powder-stained Republic, turbulence became the 
order of the day. An analysis of the district court records 
indicates that nearly half of the indictments presented charges 
of assault and battery, affray, assault with intent to kill, or 
murder.’** Furthermore, numerous fights were not made the 
subjects of legal action. 

Many bloody brawls occurred in the streets, saloons, and 
houses of prostitution of booming Houston. On March 25, 1838, 
J. H. Herndon found the following unusual circumstance worthy 
of an entry in his diary: “No affray on this day.” But he 
also recorded that one man had caned another.’ The situation 
became so grievous in February, 1839, that the city council 
passed an ordinance providing that any person convicted of 
committing “‘a breach of the peace,” or acting “in a riotous or 
disorderly manner,” should be fined a sum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars and imprisoned for a term of not more than 
thirty days.1* The passage of this ordinance evidently had 
slight effect because a local paper suggested in May that the 
law-abiding portion of the citizenry should form a vigilance 
committee similar to the Galveston committee whose services 
had been accepted by the city council and had almost elimi- 
nated “fights and riots” there. “It was well remarked by a 

15A, A. Parker, Trip to the West and Texas, Comprising a Journey of 


Eight Thousand Miles, through New-York, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Texas. In the Autumn and Winter of 1834-5 (Concord, 
1835), 217. 

16This statement is based on statistics assembled as a result of a per- 
sonal examination of all available court records. 

17Herndon, Diary, 1837-1838, 53. For additional evidence concerning 
Houston brawls, see this diary, passim; Houston Telegraph and Texas 
Register, April 18, 1838; and Kelsey H. Douglass to his wife, December 
10, 1837, Douglass Papers. 

18Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, March 6, 1839. 
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person who visited our city, that it appeared that a large 
portion of the citizens of Houston never slept—had he added, 
they permitted no one else to sleep, he would have been about 
right.—’”® Other towns were subjected to similar disturbances, 
ranging from the rowdyism of the Austin pranksters who threw 
rocks at the capitol and filled up one of the protecting cannon 
with stones,” to the “most disgraceful drunken frolic” in Nacog- 
doches which resulted in one of the brawlers being tried for 
assault with intent to kill.** 

Men of all classes appear to have participated in fights. Court 
records show that a number of respected citizens were involved 
in altercations, sometime through no fault of their own. Among 
them were John S. Ford, William Barret Travis, Judge J. M. 
Hansford, Alexander Horton, and Kenneth L. Anderson. In 1838 
Jeff Wright and George W. Bonnell had two fistic engagements 
following Bonnell’s insinuations that Wright was a coward and 
had “resigned his Indian Agency from fear.” Our informant 
reported that Wright acted “very properly & spirited,” and 
that “he dared Bonnell to a 3d contest before more than 300 
people & abused him in the strongest manner.’’* 

At least five fights disturbed the dubious dignity of the 
Congress of the Republic, and many others were threatened. 
After a pistol shooting “almost within the portals of the house” 
had disordered a meeting of the first session of the House of 
Representatives, that body voted to arrest the offenders.** An- 
other noteworthy embroilment took place in the spring of 1838 
between Comptroller Francis R. Lubbock and one-legged Colonel 
Thomas W. Ward, “a passionate man” (according to his oppo- 
nent). Following a disagreement concerning a business trans- 
action, Lubbock “abused him publicly.” Thereupon Ward chal- 
lenged Lubbock, who refused to fight under the Code Duello 
because the challenger was already under obligation to meet a 


19Houston Morning Star, May 29, 1889. See also ibid., July 5, Septem- 
ber 238, 1839. 

20Austin Texas Sentinel, June 27, 1840. 

21Harriet Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’ Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXXI (1928), 380. 

22James Reily to Henry Raguet, November 20, 1838, Raguet Papers. 
Yet Reily was a vehement opponent of dueling. 

23Columbia Telegraph and Texas Register, October 11, 1836; Journals 
of the House of Representatives: First Congress, First Session (Houston, 
1838), 30; First Congress, First Session. An Accurate and Authentic 
Report of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives (Columbia, 
1836), 26-28, 
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friend. “A sort of brawl” ensued. On April 14, shortly after 
the adjournment of a joint session of Congress, Colonel Ward 
attacked the Comptroller with a stick “in the gallery of the 
capitol, in view of the Senate.” Lubbock drew a derringer 
and fired, but a bystander struck the pistol upward and no 
one was injured. Both combatants were arrested and brought 
before the Senate on the charge of contempt; Lubbock was 
discharged, and Ward was reprimanded. 

A third breach of the Congressional peace occurred early in 
the following year when Surgeon General Ashbel Smith attacked 
Senator S. H. Everitt in the chamber of the Senate, which had 
recessed. During a conversation “respecting some matters not 
of an official nature,” wrote Smith, “he contradicted me in an 
insulting manner; whereupon as in duty bound I struck him 
with my buggy whip . . . and I continued to repeat the blows.” 
A “right severe fight” followed, the sprightly physician claim- 
ing that “it is allowed on all hands that I had the best of the 
affair.” Testimony showed that Smith also had a knife and a 
pistol available. The Senate considered that Smith had violated 
its dignity, and passed a resolution urging the President to 
fine the doctor and remove him from office. Though the Presi- 
dent refused, the Surgeon General resigned.** 

In 1842 the Congressmen were treated to a fourth clash. It 
followed a speech on the current judiciary bill made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives by James S. Mayfield, 
who mentioned David S. Kaufman, former speaker, “in a very 
Severe manner Calling him by name.” After the adjournment 
of the House “that evening,” Mr. Kaufman was waiting with 
a cane. But Mayfield was prepared and, after an acrimonious 
verbal interchange, shot Kaufman twice. The second shot lodged 


24Six Decades in Texas; or, Memoirs of Francis Richard Lubbock (Aus- 
tin, 1900), 75-77; William S. Red (ed.), “Extracts from the Diary of W. Y. 
Allen, 1838-1839,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII (1918), 45. 
For another pistol affray in the halls of Congress in the winter of 1837- 
1838, see Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 55-56. 

25Smith to “My dear Cousin,” January 29, 1839 (letter book MS.); Smith 
to I. W. Burton, January 9, 1839 (letter book MS.), both in Smith Papers; 
Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, January 9, 12, 1839; Houston 
Morning Star, July 25, 1839. See also Smith to I. W. Burton, January 10, 
1839, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and Katherine Elliott (eds.), The 
Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, II (Austin, 1922), 407. The pub- 
lished papers of the second president of the Republic of Texas will be 
cited hereafter as Gulick et al. (eds.), Lamar Papers. Vols. I-VI (Austin, 
— were edited by Gulick, Elliott, Winnie Allen, and Harriet 

mither, 
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“on the right Side directly under the Suspender button.’”** On 
January 19, the Houston Telegraph and Texas Register de- 
plored this and other recent affrays: “We shall be rejoiced 
when our unhappy republic shall cease to be the arena of 
private feuds and disgraceful brawls, that tend alike to de- 
grade those who engage in them, and to fasten opprobrium 
upon the national character.” 

On another occasion, during President Lamar’s administra- 
tion, A. C. Horton made some personal remarks about Judge 
Edwin Waller on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
Afterwards Waller attacked Horton in front of the capitol. 
Congress recessed “to witness the ‘row,’ a sight which then 
as now, appealed to the deepest emotions of the Texas char- 
acter . . . the congressmen stood around shouting riotously and 
boisterously, encouraging first one gladiator and then the other.” 
Lamar came rushing out and unsuccessfully attempted to per- 
suade the statesmen to separate the contestants. Later, as his 
friend Waller began to best Horton, he “brandished his hat 
fiercely in the air and shouted lustily, ‘Do not interrupt them, 
let them fight.’ ’’" 

Obstreperous conduct in the meetings of Congress seemed 
to be the rule. In 1844, J. H. Moffett wrote to James H. Starr: 
“We have had some scenes in the house which would reflect 
disgrace on any Legislative boddy. . . . On yesterday I 
thought we would have a fight in the House.’’® 

Many encounters resulted from the custom of wearing bowie 
knives and pistols. As the country became more settled, the 
custom became less general, though not entirely abandoned by 
all classes for many years. A penetrative analysis of the situ- 
ation appears in a contemporary letter written by a promi- 
nent East Texan: 


When will a proper estimate be set upon human 
life? or rather when will our community individually 
and collectively properly reflect upon the commission 
of that crime whereby, one of its members is fre- 
quently on slight provocation, and sometimes without 


26Kenneth L. Anderson to Thomas J. Rusk or James H. Starr, January 
7, 1842, Starr Papers; Austin City Gazette, January 12, 1842; Natchez 
ne) Daily Courier, January 31, 1842 (quoting “Austin Bulletin, 
an. 7”). 

27P. E. Peareson, “Reminiscences of Judge Edwin Waller,” Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, IV (1900), 49-50. 

28Moffett to Starr, January 2, 1844, Starr Papers. See also Lubbock, 
Six Decades in Texas, 55, 108, 111. 
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shadow of cause deprived of life; since my return 
from the army, two men have been killed in Town, one 
the day before yesterday, and wantonly so killed, but 
some will say it can’t be stopped—it can be stopped, and 
almost effectually; let it be made a penal offence to 
carry arms in any town. . . for but few desperadoes 
are to be found in any one settlement or Town, and 
if they were placed under heavy restrictions, many 
who now bear arms under pretence of self defence 
would be induced to lay aside the practice; if the 
Public will, it can be done.” 


Some shooting affrays naturally ended in fatalities. The lack 
of effective law enforcement agencies combined with the pres- 
ence of pot-valiant ruffians to draw persons into fights who 
normally never would have been involved. There was a con- 
siderable difference in public reaction to an outright murder 
by a “bad man,” and to encounters in which an individual who 
was ordinarily law-abiding was forced to defend himself. When 
a cutthroat died in a clash with a reputable citizen, the general 
feeling was that justice had been meted out, however infor- 
mally, and the survivor usually was vindicated triumphantly by 
jury investigation and trial.*° Less than twelve per cent of 
the murder and assault with intent to kill cases culminated 
in convictions. Who could have blamed a Texas statesman for 
defending himself when confronted with this problem: “The 
Senator from Sabine is in hot water he has to leave this 
City in two days or suffer the penalty of death. The man 
killer Lewis from Sabine has given him that length of time. 
I believe he will leave. If he does not there will be hell to 
pay.’ In a personal letter, one of the Republic’s ablest lawyers 
and diplomats, J. Pinckney Henderson of San Augustine, de- 
scribed his feelings about having killed a man: 


I had been annoyed for more than a year by a 
desparado named N. B. Garner whom I was at last 
forced to slay a few weeks since. He had often threat- 
ened to kill me and twice when I was unarmed at- 
tempted to assassinate me. I had a great abhorance to 
the sheding of human blood in a street fight and la- 


229C. S. Taylor to James H. Starr, August 23, 1839, Starr Papers. 

30See Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXXIII (1930), 316-317, for two murder cases which 
ended in verdicts of “not guilty,” with “every body gratified.” The court 
records generally show a strong reluctance on the part of juries to return 
verdicts of guilty in murder cases. 

31K. H. Muse to James H. Starr, December 15, 1841, Starr Papers. 
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boured to avoid it as it never in my estimation adds to a 
mans reputation— A few days before I killed Garner 
he waylaid me with a double barreled gun to assassi- 
nate me as I passed but I learned his movements & 
avoided him—from that time I marked him as my 
own. He was preparing to shoot me when I shot him 
and was closely watching an opportunity to take some 
advantage of me for he was a coward and would not 
attack me with pistols when I was similarly armed 
or on the look out. I regret that the beast forced me 
to do that which some ruffian ought to have done but 
I shall never regret that I killed him as I am sure he 
then would have killed me if I had not slain him. 

I demanded an investigation of the affaire after I 
killed Garner & the court of inquiry declared me fully 
justified.*? 

That Henderson’s position in society was not endangered by 
his deed is indicated by his election as first governor of Texas 
under the United States. Yet one wonders how his cultured 
and well-educated wife felt about her husband’s act. At least 
she did not hear him called “murderer”; for the society of 
her day “made a distinction at once fine and blunt” between 
a murder and a “killing” or a “difficulty.’”** The word “diffi- 
culty”—a masterpiece of tactful understatement—referred to 
gun, pistol, and knife fights, and duels.** And a horse thief or 
counterfeiter was lower in the social scale than a murderer. 
Even forthright frontier individualism had its subtleties. 

Very few duels were fought in Texas in the decade and a 
half preceding independence.** The most significant meeting 
on the field of honor—it occurred in 1834 between William T. 
Austin and John A. Wharton—had a twofold background: fac- 
tional jealousy and a property dispute. Stephen F. Austin was 


32J, Pinckney Henderson to Ashbel Smith, November 25, 1842, Smith 
Papers. Numerous entries in the San Augustine County District Court 
Minutes (San Augustine County Courthouse, San Augustine) indicate the 
correctness of Henderson’s estimate of Garner. 

33J. Frank Dobie, The Flavor of Texas (Dallas, 1936), 64. 

34William Bollaert, “Notes on Texas, 1843-1844,” 8 (Ayer Collection, 
Newberry Library, Chicago); Noah Smithwick, Evolution of a State 
(Austin, 1900), 84-85; Clarksville Northern Standard, February 20, 1845. 
Sometimes a technical distinction between a “difficulty” and a “duel” was 
attempted.—J. Frank Dobie, “Bowie and the Bowie Knife,” Southwest 
Review, XVI (1931), 363. 

35For references to three duels in this period, see “Clopper’s Journal 
and Book of Memoranda for 1828,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, XIII (1909), 78; Anson Jones, Memoranda and 
Official Correspondence Relating to the Republic of Texas (New York, 
1859), 10; and Smithwick, Evolution of a State, 79. 
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in Mexico at the time of a Texas dinner, at which Wharton 
gave a toast: “The Austins; may their bones burn in hell.” 
Wharton was challenged by William T. Austin, who felt obli- 
gated to defend the family name. Because of his inexperience 
in pistol shooting, the challenger went into training under the 
supervision of Colonel W. D. C. Hall. In the ensuing duel 
Wharton was wounded in his right arm, and the honor of 
both participants was deemed to have been satisfied.** Though 
hostility between the families was not immediately ended, later 
they were thoroughly reconciled. 

Another challenge had a less fortunate result. Seth Ingram 
killed John G. Holtham in a street fight. Holtham had refused 
to withdraw notices denouncing Seth’s brother, Ira, for de- 
clining to fight a duel.*’ 

Other duels were averted by colonists. Strap Buckner’s choler 
several times led him to issue challenges (in one of which rifles 
at ten paces were proposed), but his prospective opponents 
usually laughed him out of his hostile intentions.** Threatened 
duels between John W. Moore and J. G. Wright,*® and Wyly 
Martin and Thomas F. McKinney, never reached the crucial 
stage. The Martin-McKinney misunderstanding was referred 
for settlement to a board of honor, consisting of Stephen F. 


36Moses Austin Bryan to James F. Perry, August 7, 1834, in Barker 
(ed.), Austin Papers, II, 1074; Sam Houston to John A. Wharton, April 
14, 1835, in Gulick et al. (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 201; Strobel, 7'he Old 
Plantations and Their Owners, 40; Amelia W. Williams to Mrs. Mary 
Austin Wood, December 1, 1932, and Mrs. Mary Austin Wood to Amelia 
W. Williams, December 8, 9, 1932, Asbury Collection; Amelia W. Williams 
and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863, 
6 vols. (4 vols. issued, Austin, 1938-), I, 2¥4. For references to the case 
of “Wharton et al. vs. Austin,” see Travis, Diary, 1833-1834, 10, 11, 
Starr Papers. 

37Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville and 
Dallas, 1925), 219; Eugene C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayunta- 
miento of San Felipe de Austin,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXII (1919), 354; San Felipe de Austin Texas Gazette, September 6, 
1830; Stephen F. Austin to James F. Perry, September 22, 1830, in Barker 
(ed.), Austin Papers, II, 496; Austin to Ramon Musquiz, November 30, 
1830, in ibid., 547; Ira Ingram to Roswell Ingram, March 19, 1833, Ingram 
Papers (University of Texas Library Archives); John Raney to Stephen 
F. Austin, September 13, 1830, Williams Papers (Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston); Woodville (Miss.) Republican, October 16, 1830 (quoting 
Natchez Gazette). 

38J. H. Kuykendall, “Reminiscences of Early Texans,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VI (1903), 251; A. C. Buckner to 
Stephen F. Austin, August 10, 1825, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 
1162. See Smithwick, Evolution of a State, 79, for another challenge that 
resulted in a humorous settlement of the trouble. 

89J. G. Wright to Stephen F. Austin, October 3, 1832, in Barker (ed.), 
Austin Papers, II, 868-869. 
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Austin, Branch T. Archer, William H. Wharton, and Sam 
Houston —all influential in the colony and acquainted with 
the Code.*° 

A prospective duel between Major Ira R. Lewis and William 
H. Jack, members of opposing factions that were striving for 
control at San Felipe de Austin, was settled in “a Texas fight” 
by mutual agreement of the seconds. Lewis had no great liking 
for “this vulgar mode of fighting” but was induced to par- 
ticipate by his seconds, one of whom explained his own attitude 
in crisp language: “In this vile community [wrote T. McQueen] 
a boxing match is the prettiest way in the world of settling 
a difficulty; a victory does not draw the persecution of a party, 
and a defeat is soon forgotten. Chivalry has not yet found 
entrance in Texas.’’*! 

After the Texas Revolution, both fighting and dueling were 
more frequent and in some instances more brutal. Witness the 
following description of a bowie knife duel in feud-ridden 


Shelby County: 


Henry [Strickland, “the bully of the Tenaha”] was 
cut to pieces in a bowie duel with Riproaring Jim 
Forsyth. . . . Forsyth is a very resolute man. He 

. walked into a ring with Henry Strickland, both 
having knives. All hands were asked if they were 
ready, and both answered “ready.” ‘Then turn loose” 
was the word given and neither flinched. They swung 
forward and both struck a chopping lick as their hands 
met. Forsyth struck Strickland’s right a little above 
the knuckles, cleaned all the flesh off of four fingers 
clear to the bone, and lodged against his knuckles. 
Strickland’s knife fell and he was at the mercy of 
Forsyth who only hacked Strickland on his arms, 
cleaving the flesh to the elbow on both arms... . 
He struck him on both arms with a downward lick, 
calling it trimming his marble. . . . Strickland turned 
and ran, but Forsyth followed and cut his shoulder 
blade in two. . . . He then let him go, declaring that 
Henry was in good condition to behave himself and 


40MS. signed by Oliver Jones and John A. Wharton, friends of the 
principals, April 8, 1833, Austin Papers, unpublished. 

41T, McQueen to “Madam ,’ August 9, 1832, Lewis Papers; James 
Whiteside to Anthony Butler, August 2, 1832, in Barker (ed.), Austin 
Papers, II, 830-831. Mrs. Hallie Bryan Perry of Houston, who is a grand- 
daughter of William H. Jack, states that, according to “family history,” 
the reason why no duel occurred was that Jack proposed shotguns across a 
table as terms. Jack was extremely near-sighted and would have been at 
a distinct disadvantage in a regular duel. 
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repent of his evil ways. . . . I thought that a gen- 
erous act on Forsyth’s part. . . . Forsyth told me 
he could have killed him but only wanted to cripple 
him in order to make a pious man out of a rogue, a 
sponger, a horse thief, and a peace disturber.** 


Several contemporary visitors wrote that a savage brawl was 
the Texan mode of managing a duel. Another half-calumny was 
credited to General Zachary Taylor, who was reported to have 
expressed an opinion that Texans were neither cowards nor 
gentlemen. But if adherence to the principles of the Code of 
Honor was a criterion, many individuals in the Republic of 
Texas — especially persons in military and political life — de- 
served to be called gentlemen. The relationship of frontier 
conditions to dueling was expressed in a letter written in 
1840 by a Texan concerning a young friend who was return- 
ing to the United States: 


I think it a proper subject of congratulation that he 
has mingled so freely in the affairs of Texas without 
any of those disputes which terminate in personal 
combat, and which are so easily provoked by the hot 
blood of young men particularly in a new country and 
in the camp. For had circumstances appeared to re- 
quire it I feel sure that R[adcliffe] would have yielded 
obedience to what is styled the Code of Honor.** 


Dueling reached its height in 1837-1838. It was most common 
among the motley group of rampant spirits who sped to Texas 
to assemble in the army and in the vicinity of the capital, 
Houston, which had a specifically designated dueling ground. 

The duel that caused the greatest amount of contemporary 
furor and had the most effect in arousing public opinion against 
the practice was the Goodrich-Laurens meeting of June 25, 
1837. Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, a truculent Mississippian, was 
a surgeon in the Texas army; young Levi Laurens was the 
reporter of the proceedings of the House of Representatives 
and a protégé of M. M. Noah, founder of the New York 

42Eph M. Daggett, “Recollections of the War of the Moderators and 
Regulators” (typed copy), 12, 32, Asbury Collection. This quotation is a 
composite of two paragraphs on the pages cited which obviously refer to 
the same duel. In the region between San Antonio and the Rio Grande, 
knife or dagger duels between men whose left hands had been lashed to- 
gether came to be known as “Mexican fights” or “Helena duels,” from the 
name of the town in which many such meetings occurred.—Dobie, “Bowie 
and the Bowie Knife,” Southwest Review, XVI (1931), 364. 


48Ashbel Smith to Henry Hudson, January 11, 1840 (letter book MS.), 
Smith Papers. 
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Evening Star. The duel resulted from a misunderstanding. 
Several men, including Laurens and Goodrich, were quartered 
in a single room in the Mansion House—not an unusual cir- 
cumstance in the crowded Texas hotels. During the night of 
June 23, a thousand dollar bill was stolen from Goodrich. 
On the following morning the physician accused Laurens, “a 
suspicion utterly false [according to Goodrich’s superior, Dr. 
Ashbel Smith] & groundless and gratuitous as it was false 
and infamous—and it is so deemed by every person here, by 
Dr. G. himself now [after the duel] equally with others.’’** 
The prevailing conception of honor forced Laurens to demand 
a retraction of the accusation. Upon Goodrich’s refusal to 
withdraw his statement, Laurens challenged the doctor. Rifles 
at twenty yards at six a. m. were the terms. The young man 
fell with both thighs pierced before the first fire of his experi- 
enced opponent. He died forty-seven hours later, his physician 
testifying that “the wound of the spirit was more fatal than 
that of the body.’’*® 

At a public meeting, the young men of the city passed reso- 
lutions of regret and agreed to wear the customary badges of 
mourning for thirty days. Editor Francis Moore, Jr., carried 
the Laurens death story in a column outlined in black, in the 
manner commonly reserved to report the demise of front-rank 
politicians, and wrote a white-hot editorial against dueling, “‘one 
of the most fiendish, foulest practices that ever disgraced a 
civilized society.” The laws, he charged, were of no effect; 
public opinion was against dueling, yet “our rulers” suffered 
the practice to continue. “Let them answer for this to their 
God.’’** Though his worldly possessions were valued at less than 
fifty dollars, Laurens had achieved the friendship of many 
influential individuals and his death was not without compen- 
satory effects for it gave the opponents of dueling an unanswer- 
able argument. 

A sort of ironic justice marked the future course of two of 
the living participants in this deadly affair. Dr. Goodrich found 
it convenient to attend to business in other parts of Texas. 
Though he had apparently repented, in a fashion, of the 
outcome of the duel, he still had plenty of spirit when, a 


44Smith to Noah, June 27, 1837 (letter book MS.); Noah to Smith, 
August 14, 1837, both in Smith Papers. 

45Smith to Noah, June 27, 1837 (letter book MS.), ibid. 

46Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, July 1, 1837. 
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few days later, he sent the following communication to Dr. 
Smith: 

I trust and believe that you will see justice done me 
in my unfortunate matter in Houston, I. fear from 
what I heard from Mrs. Mann. the night I. left that 
Dr. Moore [editor of the Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter] may do me injustice in his paper he must not 
he cannot without being noticed in due form with the 
Cow hide, Colo Patten stands by and says. he will go. 
further. his Ears Shall be the forfeit, the publick 
good, does not require that any thing should be said 
on the subject—I trust and pray you to prevent any- 
thing being said in the Telegraph, as, we want no 
more quarreling among citizens of our. late adopted 
Country . .. We. . . wish the matter to drop. 
and never! O never to be heard of again. “Tell it not 
in Gath” Tell it not to our children.—* 


Early in August Goodrich arrived in San Antonio, where he 
remained about six weeks before he had an affray with a gam- 
bler named Allen. Shortly afterwards, Allen killed the duelist 
in his bed by plunging a bowie knife through him so as to pin 
him to the mattress. The Telegraph and Texas Register trum- 
peted: “Whoso sheddeth man’s Blood, by Man shall his 
Blood be shed.”*® 

But the Telegraph had not found the real villain. One of 
the gentlemen who spent the night in the hotel room with 
Laurens and Goodrich was young Marcus Cicero Stanley. 
Though a member of a prominent North Carolina family, he 
was one of those persons whom Nature produces in its less 
resolute moments. He appeared in the réle of a Laurens sym- 
pathizer by acting as one of his seconds in the duel. But 
circumstantial evidence later developed that it was he who 
stole the thousand-dollar note. Stanley’s past and later record, 
at any rate, branded him in the words of a New Orleans news- 
paper as “an unmitigated scoundrel.” In 1839 he was arrested 
for stealing five hundred dollars from a Texas friend, but 
managed to procure bail and left for England where “he was 


47Goodrich to Smith, June 30, 1837, Smith Papers. 

*8Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, September 16, 1837; New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, November 2, 1837; Smith to H. L. B. Lewis, 
October 31, 1837 (letter book MS.), Smith Papers. See also numerous 
other letters in Smith Papers, 1837-1839; and Harris County “Old Probate 
Minutes,” 13, 42; and Harris County Probate Minutes, A, 183; B, 462 
(Harris County Courthouse, Houston). Prior to December 28, 1839, the 
official name of this county was Harrisburg. 
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sent to the House of Correction in London for robbing Mr. 
Catlin at his Indian Portrait Gallery.’’* 

The post-San Jacinto army of the Republic had a number of 
officers who were continually bickering and fighting, and occa- 
sionally dueling. One of the chief “hell raisers” of Brigadier 
General Thomas Jefferson Green’s brigade was a Colonel Milroy, 
who frequently quarreled with fellow officers. After a dis- 
agreement with Lieutenant Colonel Thomas W. Ward in August, 
1836, he accused H. Moscross of reporting that he had 
apologized to Ward. Brandishing a brace of pistols, he de- 
manded instant denial or satisfaction. Moscross refused to 
make denial before he learned the source of Milroy’s infor- 
mation, and accepted a pistol from the infuriated Colonel with 
the intention of going outside the lines immediately and settling 
the matter “honorably.” Fortunately, another officer inter- 
vened.*® Six days later Milroy had a fracas with Captain 
William R. Hays, in which the Captain’s sword belt was dented 
by a sword thrust and his face was scratched. But Hays had 
the satisfaction of reporting that Milrcy eventually begged for 
mercy." During the following month, discipline of the private 
soldiers in General Green’s brigade was good, but the officers 
were “quite the reverse—on the 23 [rd of September] there was 
not less than three fist fights.”°*? In the same year two army 
captains fought on Galveston Island over the momentous ques- 
tion of precedence in choosing cuts of beef for their respective 
companies; cavalry officer Stanley went to his death with a 
bullet in his head inflicted by the fire of a Captain Graham." 
In March of 1837 a sergeant in the Texan army died from a 
wound received in dueling with Lieutenant Joseph H. Rhoads. 
The decedent’s father—Richard Pollard, chargé d’affaires of the 
United States in Chile—claimed that his death resulted from 
inhumane treatment and improper care, but a War Department 


49New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 5, 1841; Civilian and Galveston 
Gazette, May 17, 1839. In reviewing the evidence concerning Stanley’s 
theft from Goodrich, the Gazette pronounced him very probably guilty 
of “cold-blooded villainy and depravity seldom equalled, and of a character 
at once sorrowful and revolting.” 

50H. Moscross to Green, August 25, 1836, Green Papers (University of 
North Carolina Library). See also Green to Thomas J. Rusk, August 23, 
1836; and Green to Milroy, August 25, 1836, both in ibid. 

51William R. Hays to Green, August 30, 1836, ibid. 

52Leon Dyer to Green, September 26, 1836, ibid. 

538. W. Cushing, Wild Oats Sowings; or the Autobiography of an Ad- 
venturer (New York, 1857), 220. 
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investigation exonerated all concerned.** On December of the 
same year, Major Stiles Leroy was killed by Major James W. 
Tinsley in a duel over a horse.** In the spring of 1840 both 
Colonel Lysander Wells of the First Cavalry Regiment and 
Captain William D. Redd of the First Infantry Regiment died 
after meeting on a field of honor near San Antonio.*® 

One dispute between officers was about to end in shooting 
when Albert Sidney Johnston came riding by on his horse and 
jerked a pistol out of “Major V. ”*s hand “with a tremen- 
dous grab.’*7 A second “difference” which resulted in a sem- 
blance of a duel was related by Johnston. As he rested on his 
blanket one day, a colonel stepped up, with a cocked pistol in 
his hand, and asked him to see that the settlement of a quarrel 
with another officer was entirely fair. “Before he could rise 
to expostulate, one of the duellists gave the word, ‘Are you 
ready?’ The other replied, ‘Ready.’ Both fired, and one fell 
severely wounded.’”*® 

Though army regulations strictly forbade dueling, adherence 
to the rules could not be expected when the two ranking officers 
fought a duel in which one was seriously wounded. An issue 
arose over Albert Sidney Johnston’s right to the commander- 
ship of the Texas army—a position to which Lamar and Green 
had unsuccessfully aspired. On December 21, 1836, the nomi- 
nation of Felix Huston as junior brigadier-general was ap- 
proved by the Senate. Since the Senate also refused to confirm 
President Sam Houston’s nomination for senior brigadier-gen- 
eral and T. J. Rusk had resigned as commander-in-chief, Felix 
Huston was temporarily in command. Huston was a swash- 
buckling Mississippian—planter, lawyer, former slave trader, 
and soldier—who had brought a troop of volunteer soldiers to 
Texas in July of 1836. He controlled the army by his personal 
magnetism, and was possessed of an overweening desire to 
march against Mexico. Poignantly offended by the appoint- 
ment of Johnston to a position of seniority, Huston considered 





54Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, September 23, 1837. 

55Samuel H. Dixon and Louis W. Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto 
(Houston, 1932), 127. 

56[bid., 294. The Lysander Wells Papers (Houston Public Library) con- 
tain materials on this duel. The Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, 
July 8, 1840, stated that the Republic needed fewer soldiers at San An- 
tonio “fighting duels and swaggering at fandangos.” 

57William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston 
(New York, 1878), 73. 
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that an attempt had been made “to ruin my reputation and 
inflict a stigma on my character.” Accordingly, on February 4, 
he challenged Johnston, for whom he professed high personal 
regard, as the representative of the President and the Senate. 
The duel was fought near the Lavaca River early on the fol- 
lowing morning. Johnston chose pistols in the face of his oppo- 
nent’s well-known proficiency in pistol shooting as contrasted 
to his own inexperience. After several fires, General Johnston 
fell with a ball through his hip. The future Confederate general 
lingered near death for several days. He never resented Hus- 
ton’s actions, and though personally opposed to dueling, met 
his opponent “as a public duty.” He could not have held the 
command “if he had shown the least hesitation in meeting 
General Huston’s challenge.” The President and the Secretary 
of War reprimanded Johnston in perfunctory manner, but also 
assured him of their complete confidence and esteem. Perhaps 
the outcome of the duel was the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances; for mutiny probably would have broken out if 
Huston had fallen. As it turned out, the army was united in 
ardently hoping for a brave man’s recovery.*® 

The Texan navy likewise had at least one fatality in 1842 as 
the result of a duel. Midshipman F. R. Culp was killed by 
Midshipman George R. White.*° And two lieutenants of the 
United States Navy fought at Galveston on December 8, 1844.* 

After 1840 dueling was not often used in the settlement of 
disputes.” In the same year the Congress of the Republic passed 
a stringent law against the practice. It was chiefly the work 

59The last quotation in the above paragraph is from William Preston 
Johnston, The Life of Albert Sidney Johnston, 80. The account of the 
duel is based chiefly on ibid., 69-80, and Samuel E. Asbury (contrib- 
utor), “Extracts from the Reminiscences of General George W. Morgan,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (1927), 187-194. See also Lubbock, 
Six Decades in Texas, 38-39; Homer S. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas 
(St. Louis, 1879), 570; Woodville (Miss.) Republican, March 18, 18387; 
and Mississippi Free Trader and Natchez Gazette, March 18, 1837. 

60Alex, Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XIII (1909), 95-96; Smither (ed.), 
“Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV 
(1931), 265. 

61New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 20, 1844 (information from 
Galveston News, December 10, 1844). 

62The most notable duel in the 1841-1846 period occurred at La Grange 
on the day that delegates were elected to the convention that accepted 
annexation to the United States. Augustus W. Williams killed a former 
sheriff of Fayette County, and was indicted for manslaughter and dueling. 
—Fayette County District Court Minutes, vol. A-C (A, B, and C bound 
together), 234, 241, 280 (Fayette County Courthouse, La Grange); 
Houston Morning Star, June 17, 1845; New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
July 4, 1845. 
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of Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., editor of the Houston Telegraph and 
Texas Register. In 1837 he had begun to fulminate against 
the defects of the existing law against dueling; he had de- 
manded that it should be amended to exclude both principals 
and seconds from public office and service on juries. The gen- 
eral act punishing crimes and misdemeanors, passed in 1836, 
stated that the survivor in a duel that ended fatally was guilty 
of murder and should be subject to the death penalty. The 
law also contained the provision that persons aiding or assist- 
ing in a duel might be fined and imprisoned at the discretion 
of the court.** But court records clearly indicate that indict- 
ments and convictions under this law were practically non- 
existent, and sending a challenge was held “insufficient in point 
of law to maintain an Action.” . 

Francis Moore, Jr., crusaded zealously against dueling. The 
public was often reminded of the death of “the lamented 
Laurens.” The editor wrote diatribes stigmatizing duelists, 
in one of which he held that 


There is no person more dangerous to society, none 
more deserving of the scorn, contempt, and abhorrence 
of all respectable and moral citizens, than the pro- 
fessed duellist. We had rather at any time see twenty 
branded thieves sneaking at large in a community, 
than a single person of this description. Such men are 
ever ready to quarrel about trifles, and are, therefore, 
invariably blackguards; yet they lay claims to respect- 
ability, and obtrude themselves upon gentlemen who 
secretly despise them, and barely from courtesy tol- 
erate their company. . 

We look forward with pleasure to the day, when the 
ladies of our country, whose pure minds are imbued 
with everything which is virtuous, refined, and noble, 
shall exert that mighty influence which is truly angelic, 
and with that delicacy which is the characteristic of 
innocence, shall refuse, in the ball room and at the 
social board, to permit their snowy fingers or rosy 
lips to meet the polluting touch of the foul and loath- 
some wretch whose hands have been thus defiled with 
one of the most horrid of human crimes.” 


In addition to his own efforts, Moore printed addresses of 
grand juries against dueling; articles written by such authors 


68H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, 10 vols. 
(Austin, 1898), I, 1255. The act was approved December 21, 1836. 

6*San Augustine County District Court Minutes, A, 127. 

®>Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, April 21, 1838. 
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as “Society” who began his essay: “Duellist! go to the grave 
of your fallen foe, and ask your conscience if it envies him 
not the silence of his home”; and reprints of editorials against 
the “foul practice” appearing in other newspapers, notably 
the Matagorda Bulletin and various American journals.** 

Finally, editor Moore was elected to the Texas Senate, where 
he was able to prosecute successfully his campaign for a more 
effective dueling law. His first step was to introduce an act 
to prevent dueling. In one of the debates on the bill, Senator 
Oliver Jones “urged with great zeal, the utter impracticability 
of suppressing a custom so strongly justified by every chiv- 
alrous and independent sentiment, as not to be effected unless 
by public opinion.” But Senator Moore could not believe that 
the bill would be rejected: “Sir [said he], shall Texas, the 
youngest republic in the world, which has sprung into exist- 
ence, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, all clad in armor— 
sir, shall she go back and, regardless of all circumstances, set 
an example so degraded and so childish?’*? Though Moore’s 
proposed statute ran into difficulties, he piloted a similar bill, 
which meanwhile had been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, to final enactment by the upper house. Senator Jones’s 
final efforts to weaken the act failed but are worthy of note: 
On January 18, 1840, he moved that the caption of the bill be 
changed to “An Act for the Protection of Cowards,”’ and he 
later moved to strike out the provision disqualifying duelists 
from office. Both motions failed. Congress passed the law.** Its 
provision excluding duelists from becoming officeholders was 
later incorporated into the constitution of 1845 and was a part 
of the basic law of Texas for many years. Until January 1, 
1939, all State officials were required to take oaths that they 
had never taken part in a duel. 

A fair estimate of the dueling spirit must take into considera- 
tion the large number of challenges that failed to result in 
combat. Not all of the more than forty cartels sent in Houston 
alone in the three years ending in 1840 brought about meet- 

66Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, August 22, 1837, December 26, 
1838, January 5, June 5, 1839. On December 4, 1841, the Harris County 
grand jury stated that dueling, gambling, and intemperance, were “three 
of the most pernicious vices that ever befell the human family, the great 
springs from which all other vices flow.”—Harris County District Court 
Minuets, C, 153. 

s7Austin City Gazette, January 29, 1840. 

6sHarriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic 


of Texas, 3 vols. (Austin, 1929-1931), I, 94, 95, 188, 210, 234, 266, 310; 
II, 305; Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 382. 
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ings on the field of honor. Furthermore, in view of the pungent 
language currently used both in private intercourse and in 
public statements about political rivals, it is surprising that 
more formal declarations of hostility were not issued. 


Especially during the years immediately following independ- 
ence, dueling was both deprecated and condoned. Few men 
were willing to brave the possibility of being branded as a 
coward after a direct refusal to fight. But a duel might be 
averted in several ways, most of them satisfying the honor 
of both parties. The so-called Code of Honor may have impli- 
cated many reluctant persons in quarrels not of their own 
choosing, but its intricacies also prevented encounters—and 
a strong suspicion is permissible that many Texas politicians 
were well aware of that comforting fact. 


Some duels were prevented by the mediation of friends. A 
notable instance arose in the proposed meeting between former 
President Lamar and General Memucan Hunt, one-time secre- 
tary of the navy in Lamar’s cabinet. Two articles appearing 
in rival Austin newspapers contained assertions that both Lamar 
and Hunt believed to be untrue. Hunt held Lamar responsible 
for certain of the statements, particularly one to the effect 
that Hunt had attempted to have J. Pinckney Henderson re- 
called as minister to France with the view to securing the 
appointment for himself. This Hunt categorically denied. When 
Lamar reasserted the truth of the affirmation and also re- 
ferred to his adversary’s introduction into the discussion of 
“a great deal of irrevalent matter & much personal abuse, 
which I shall suffer to pass unnoticed as the eminations of a 

. weak & vulgar mind,” Hunt immediately challenged the 
former President.® Lamar denied the right of the General to 
issue such an invitation, yet he said that he could not “allow 
the call which is made upon his chivalry to go unresponded to,” 
and therefore agreed to fight. But a group of five men, headed 
by General Albert Sidney Johnston, intervened and made a 
tactful adjustment of the controversy on the ground that it 
had resulted from “a misconception of the facts, which would 
be very natural under the circumstances.” 


69—M. B. Lamar] to Memucan a May 4, 1842 (draft), in Gulick 
et al. (eds.), Lamar Papers, IV, pt. I , 14. For other letters concerning 
this dispute as outlined above, see ibid., 1-14. 
ai 178. Sidney Johnston et al. to James S. Mayfield, May 9, 1842, in 
abi -1 
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Three near-duels between James Collinsworth on the one 
hand and Dr. Anson Jones, General Thomas Jefferson Green, 
and Colonel Henry Millard on the other were all averted." 


Another prospective duel between two prominent Texans 
failed to materialize because one of the parties had “conscien- 
tious scruples.” In 1837 General Thomas Jefferson Chambers 
challenged David G. Burnet, who had been President of the 
ad interim government in the previous year. When Burnet 
refused to fight and continued to attack Chambers in public 
prints, the General replied in a pamphlet statement which 
amounted to a “posting” of the politician. Chambers charged 
that Burnet’s “alleging conscientious scruples upon the subject” 
gave proof that “he is as mean spirited and cowardly, as he is 
false hearted and vindictive.” 

Other means of avoiding duels were used. The managers of 
a “Cotillion Party,” held at Matagorda in the fall of 1838, ex- 
cluded the name of a Mrs. McManus, “a person of doubted 
reputation,” from the invitation list. The promoters were chal- 
lenged by friends of the uninvited woman. Ira R. Lewis chal- 
lenged on the grounds that the lady’s intimacy with his family 
was sufficient guarantee of her respectability and the mana- 
gers’ action an affront to himself and his family. But a public 
meeting, presided over by pious Silas Dinsmore, passed a reso- 
lution that it considered the matter “not coming within the 
code of honor.’’*® 

A man might also ascertain whether his prospective opponent 
were a gentleman before accepting or sending a challenge.** 

One of the most honor-satisfying methods of refraining from 
taking part in a duel was to claim that one of the parties was 
already obligated to fight a third person. This type of lawyer- 


71Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating to the Republic 
of Texas, 17; Thomas Jefferson Green to Collinsworth, July 2, 1837; 
statements by Green and Collinsworth, July 5, 1837; and Collinsworth to 
Green, July 6, 1837, all in Green Papers; and correspondence relating to 
the Collinsworth-Millard controversy in November, 1836, in Gulick et al. 
(eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 488, 502-506. 

72Reply of Major-General T. Jefferson Chambers, T. A. to the News- 
paper Attack Made Against Him, by David G. Burnet, Late President 
Ad Interim of the Republic of Texas (Houston, 1837), 81; Houston 
Houstonian, August 18, 1841. 

73Matagorda Bulletin, December 6, 1838; Ira R. Lewis to the “Managers 
of the Ball of 26th instant,” November 27, 1838, Lewis Papers; and two 
subsequent letters from Lewis to the “Managers,” undated, ibid. 

7™4W. Douglass Lee to James Morgan, May 18, 1839, Morgan Papers 
(Rosenberg Library, Galveston); Lamar to James Webb, February 23, 
1842, in Gulick et al. (eds.), Lamar Papers, IV, pt. I, 2. 
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like interpretation of the Code of Honor occurred in the quarrel 
between Colonel William H. Wharton and Colonel A. C. Horton, 
both senators. On December 14, 1837, Horton made a speech 
on the floor of the Senate in which he was quoted as stating 
that “I would thank God if the President [Sam Houston] were 
dead.” On the following day the speaker was asked by Wharton 
to explain this “unparliamentary” and “malicious” remark. 
When Horton refused to explain, Wharton gave notice that 
he would challenge when a gentleman and a friend, former 
Secretary of the Navy S. Rhoads Fisher, who had priority, 
received proper redress. But Horton asserted that Wharton 
had first claim, which Fisher denied. Nothing occurred beyond 
a three-cornered exchange of barrages of words.” 

Though duels were often evaded without loss of social stand- 
ing, ignoring a summons to a formal engagement was usually 
thought to stamp a man with the stigma of cowardice. In 1841 
a Dr. Watson challenged a young civilian named Gillett who 
failed to answer. Six days later Watson ‘posted him” as a 
coward. Captain R. Hudson, acting as a friend of Gillett, pulled 
down two of the notices. Hudson wrote: 


This I did expecting that Gillette would notice it on 
Monday.—but he with great philosophy and Christian 
forbarence would say or do nothing—Had I know[n] 
that the posting was of so little conciquence to him— 
I am certain that I should have let them remain for 
ever. — As it is — Watson when drunk —I think will 
attack Gillette—" 


Many rumors of duels arose in the bitter strife of politics. 
According to Francis R. Lubbock, the Republic had no Demo- 
crats and Whigs in a party sense, but merely the “Houston 
Party” and the “Anti-Houston Party.” The last six months of 
Sam Houston’s first administration (which ended in December 
of 1838) found him opposed by a hostile Congress and a num- 
ber of impetuous fire-eaters, including General Felix Huston 
whose ambitions had been deflated by the President’s action 


Matagorda Bulletin, April 11, 1838. Fisher was subsequently killed in 
Matagorda. Albert G. Newton was acquitted of the charge of murder.— 
Matagorda County District Court Minutes, A, 40 (Matagorda County 
Courthouse, Bay City). 

76R, Hudson to Ashbel Smith, March 1, 1841, Smith Papers. Dr. Watson 
was probably the surgeon who had been discharged from the army in 1838 
for cheating in a card game.—J. Wilson Copes to Ashbel Smith, January 
28, February 4, 1838, ibid. “Gillette” was probably H. F. Gillett, a school 
teacher who had been in correspondence with Smith. 
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in furloughing most of the army. Shortly before the inaugura- 
tion of Mirabeau B. Lamar as second president, a lawyer at 
the capital wrote to a friend: 


Congress is decidedly Anti-Houston. I hope this 
remarkable man may escape our country without her 
limits being disgraced by the attacks which are now 
meditated against him. Dr Archer has challenged & 
the two Fishers and Felix Hueston intends to so to do. 
I am not a Houston man, yet I trust he will refuse to 
accept any of their offers to fight.”7 


Biographers of Sam Houston have accepted the statement 
that he was challenged by Albert Sidney Johnston, Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, Commodore Edwin W. Moore, David G. Burnet, and 
others.”* It is also a certainty that in 1841 reports were circu- 
lated by partisan newspapers that Burnet had challenged Hous- 
ton, and had been refused the right to fight.” This was the 
year of the most vitriolic, name-calling campaign in Texas his- 
tory. Political tempers were not sweetened by the virtual bank- 
ruptcy of the government and most of the citizens. Vice-Presi- 
dent Burnet, who was acting chief executive for several months 
in 1840 and 1841, aspired to prevent Houston from returning 
to the presidency. Burnet was generally reputed to have called 
Houston a half-Indian, and the latter to have reported that 
“Wetumpka”—the name which Houston often called Burnet in 
derision—was a hog thief. Then came the challenge by Burnet, 
who had been publicly accused of claiming that conscientious 
scruples prevented him from meeting General Chambers. At 
the beginning of the election year Colonel James Morgan 
summed up the attitude of many Texans in picturesque verbiage: 


We have a bad state of affairs here now— Lamar 
the poor imbecile could not hold out and had to give 
up the helm of State to Burnet—who is even more 
worthless— . . . Old Sam H. with all his faults ap- 
pears to be the only man for Texas— He is still un- 


77James Reily to Henry Raguet, November 20, 1838, Raguet Papers. But 
Felix Huston and Sam Houston soon adjusted their difficulties—David S. 
Kaufman to Raguet, January 29, 1839, ibid. The rumor concerning the 
Archer challenge was printed in several Southern newspapers. See, for 
example, the Pendleton (S. C.) Messenger, February 1, 1839. 

78Marquis James, The Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston (Indianap- 
olis, 1929), 302, 324, 335; A. M. Williams, Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas (Boston, 1898), 31-32. 

7?Houston Weekly Houstonian, May 27, 1841; Houston Houstonian, 
August 18, 1841; Houston Mosquito, February 5, 1841; Austin Texas 
Sentinel, June 10, July 7, 1841; Austin City Gazette, June 23, 1841. 
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steady—intemperate but drunk in a ditch is worth a 
thousand of Lamar and Burnet. . . . Burnet has 
rendered himself supremely [?] ridiculous is so much 
disliked being naturally of turbulent . . . disposition 
that he has become as snarlish as a half starved dog 
dealing forth anathemas aga’st everybody. . . . Report 
says He challenged Genl Houston because H intimated 

. that B was a Hog thief! [Houston’s supposed 
reply is unprintable.]*° 


A frequently cited authority for the allegation that Houston 
was challenged by several prominent men in his opposition is 
the recollections of that hero written by A. W. Terrell. He 
stated that Houston once handed his secretary a written chal- 
lenge, with the instructions: “This is number twenty-four. 
The angry gentleman must wait his turn.’** On the other 
hand, in 1854 Houston denied in a speech in the United States 
Senate that he had had correspondence on dueling with Burnet, 
Archer, Moore, or Lamar. “To be sure,” he said, “they did 
not like me, but that was their fault, not mine. . . . I would 
not fight a duel.” One of the gentlemen (whom he had pre- 
viously identified as Burnet) had sent him a verbal challenge 
on a Saturday night. But, he continued: 


I objected to it, first, on the grounds that we were 
to have but one second, and that was the man who 
brought the challenge. Another objection was, that 
we were to meet on Sunday morning, and that I did 
not think anything was to be made by fighting on 
that day. The third objection was, that he was a good 
Christian, and he had had his child baptized the Sunday 
before. The fourth was, that I never fought down hill, 
and I never would. [Laughter.] I must, at least, make 
character, if I did not lose my life; and therefore I 
notified him in that way. He seemed to be satisfied 
with this answer, and it is the only challenge I have 
received in Texas.** 


8°Morgan to J. W. Webb, January 29, 1841, Morgan Papers. See also 
James Armstrong to Mirabeau B. Lamar, June 12, 1841, in Gulick et al. 
(eds.), Lamar Papers, III, 587; and John J. Linn, Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years in Texas (New York, 1883), 346. 

81“Recollections of General Sam Houston,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XVI (1912), 129. 

8°Congressional Globe, 33 Cong. 1 Sess., Appendix, 1080. See also 
Houston Houstonian, August 18, 1841. Houston’s opposition to dueling 
was publicly expressed after his duel in 1827 with General William A. 
White. — Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
1811-1849), XXXII, 229, 413 (June 2, August 18, 1827). 
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In the absence of direct evidence to the contrary, it seems 
likely that Houston was telling the truth, however facetiously, 
about the number of challenges he had received in Texas. 

Why did dueling become far less prevalent after 1840? Not- 
withstanding the stagnation of credit and the lack of stable 
currency that followed the Panic of 1837, a fever of specula- 
tion in Texas town sites and lands reached epidemic propor- 
tions in the late 1830’s. As the full impact of the depression 
at the end of the decade suddenly sent get-rich-quick tempera- 
tures tumbling below normal, tension among individuals les- 
sened. Nervous movements slowed down to a calmer tempo. 
There was a sharp decrease in the number of rash adventurers 
who were rushing in “to fight for their rights” by marching 
against Mexico, help the Republic maintain independence, and 
share in speculative profits. ‘Gentlemen loafers”—many of 
whom had been only too ready to avenge fancied insults— 
returned to the United States, moved on to new frontiers, died 
of drunkenness, or went to work. After the election of 1841, 
a sober contemplation of bedrock reality was imperative; for 
when and how to eat was a graver problem than the preserva- 
tion of punctilios of “honor.” Furthermore, the campaigns of 
the Telegraph and Texas Register and Matagorda Bulletin 
(using the Laurens-Goodrich duel as a telling argument) and 
the sturdy example of Sam Houston’s reputed refusals to accept 
challenges were influential in developing opposition to dueling. 
In addition, the law passed in 1840 to suppress “the inhumane 
and detestable practice . . . this vice, the relic of an ignorant 
and barbarous age” was more effective than the previous statute. 
The new enactment reduced the classification of the crime of 
killing an opponent in a duel from first degree murder to 
manslaughter, thereby increasing the probability of punish- 
ment. Convictions under either law were rare, but after 1840 
court records show more willingness on the part of grand 
juries to return indictments.** The law also held other potent 
threats. Convicted challengers, accepters of challenges, and per- 
sons consenting to act as seconds in a duel were penalized one 
thousand dollars, with imprisonment for twelve months, and 
incapacity to hold office. Since running for office or promoting 

83See, for example, Fannin County District Court Minutes, A, 119 
(Fannin County Courthouse, Bonham); Fayette County District Court 
Minutes, A-C, 234; Galveston County District Court Minutes, A, 150 (Gal- 
veston County Courthouse, Galveston); and Harris County District Court 


Minutes, C, 29, 31, 39, 44. In the last cited case, a justice of the peace 
was debarred from office for “not Suppressing a Duel.” 
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a friend for a public position was a major sport in the Republic, 
debarment from seeking governmental jobs would have been 
calamitous for many individuals. Though Francis R. Lubbock, 
who was in the thick of politics and later became governor, 
admitted that “a challenge from a proper party could not be 
safely declined,” he testified that the law effectually broke 
up the practice of dueling. None of the leaders in the Repub- 
lic’s political or military life took part in duels after the 
passage of the law. Like “Fighting Bob” Acres in Sheridan’s 
play The Rivals, they doubtless bore their disappointments “like 
a Christian.” 

While formal dueling thus began to fade into the obscurity 
of old-timers’ yarns and scanty records before Texas “united” 
with the United States, the State retained its reputation as a 
region of fighting and violence. In 1853 Olmsted found that 
the number of male inhabitants in the state was approximately 
the same as the number of Colt revolvers. The development of 
the six-shooter rendered fisticuff and bowie knife fighting less 
common in favor of a more deadly form of personal combat. 


University, Louisiana. 














MEMORIES OF A TEXAS LAND COMMIS- 
SIONER, W. C. WALSH 


Contributed by CHARLES W. RAMSDELL, JR. 


With a Foreword by J. F. CLARK 


FOREWORD 


Captain W. C. Walsh was born in Dayton, Ohio, September 23, 
1836. His parents came to Austin on New Year’s day, 1840. 
Young Walsh was educated in the Austin schools and the 
University of Georgetown, District of Columbia. He was just 
twenty-one years old when he first entered the State service 
as a clerk in the General Land Office in September, 1857. He 
died on August 30, 1924. Had he lived three weeks longer he 
would have been eighty-eight years old. 

From the lips of two of his contemporaries, Mr. Charles E. 
Anderson, Sr., and Mr. Frank M. Maddox, I first heard of the 
many stirring episodes in the life of Captain Walsh, and of 
his value to Texas as its Land Commissioner during one of the 
most corrupt and crucial periods in the history of the Land 
Office. One story these men told me was about a land specu- 
lator who was bragging to another one about a big deal he 
was going to put over which involved the acquiescence of the 
Land Commissioner. The second man said to the first: “You’re 
wasting your time—you can’t bluff Walsh and you can’t buy 
him.” Other stories were about his personal courage and indif- 
ference to danger. Many times the Captain’s life was threatened 
by those involved in frauds. But if any man got blatant about 
his intentions to shoot Walsh on sight, the Captain would put 
on his old six-shooter, which he carried in a shoulder holster 
under his left armpit, and would stalk down Congress Avenue, 
in and out of the saloons, until he found his man. And then 
he would confront him and say in stern tones: “I understand 
you are looking for me.” Invariably the would-be killer denied 
that he was looking for the Captain or that he had made 
any threats. 

For some years before his death it was my privilege to be 
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closely associated with Captain Walsh, and from time to time 
I prevailed on him to recount in detail the high points in his 
public career. It was at my insistence that he wrote the fol- 
lowing sketch, which I think is a very modest and a far too 
brief discussion of his subject. After his death I tried to find 
his original manuscript, from which my copy was made, but it 
had apparently been lost or destroyed. 

He was a truly remarkable character — unassuming, yet 
tenacious in defense of his principles; broadly tolerant except 
in the face of intolerance; simple in his tastes and way of life, 
yet able to hold his own with any dignitary in the land; devoid 
of acquisitiveness, yet willing to share his last dollar with 
one in need. Nature had been kind to him, in the gift of an 
incredible memory and a genial wit that flowed spontaneously 
in his daily conversation without a trace of ridicule or sting; 
perenially youthful in spite of his four score years, keeping 
abreast of the march of time; a charming conversationalist, 
able to command the attention of a group of any age, yet in 
his private life preferring the solitude of the country. 

Physically he was well proportioned; of medium weight, with 
large well-poised head, wide shoulders, full chest, small waistline, 
muscular arms and legs, his carriage erect in spite of his years 
and his war wounds, which required the aid of a crutch. Two 
things he refused to sacrifice to modern convention: his black 
string tie and his long handlebar mustache. 

At the time of his death and for some years before he was 
the President of the United Confederate Veterans. With his 
characteristic modesty he said nothing of this honor, probably 
believing that it was not entitled to mention as a public service. 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
J. F. C. 


My PUBLIC SERVICE RECORD 


On September 25, 1857, I was appointed Clerk in the Land 
Office by Commissioner Stephen Crosby and retained by F. M. 
White, his successor, until— 

April 30, 1861, when I resigned and went as First Lieutenant 
commanding the Tom Green Rifles, which was afterward Com- 
pany B, Fourth Texas Infantry, John B. Hood, Colonel. 
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June 27, 1862: Three wounds at Gaines Mill disabled me 
for life. 

November, 1862: Returned home and was assigned by Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith to command of the Post at Austin. Subse- 
quently, in 1863, was ordered to report to Col. John S. Ford, 
Commandant of Conscripts, as assistant. 

December, 1864: Loaned by General Smith to Governor Mur- 
rah to act as Quartermaster General of the State and held that 
to the surrender in 1865. 

January, 1866: My father’s death left my mother and three 
younger children to my care. Moved to Barton Springs and 
with assistance of my younger brothers farmed, hauled wood 
and ran a rock quarry until— 

January, 1873: I was elected Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and served without opposition until 1878. Upon 
the death of Land Commissioner J. J. Groos in June, 1878, I 
was appointed to fill his unexpired term by Governor Hubbard 
and took the oath of office on July 30, 1878. I was elected to 
the office in November, 1878, and reélected for three succeeding 
terms, serving until January, 1887. 


THE LAND OFFICE IN 1878 


Upon assuming my duties as Commissioner, in 1878, I found 
the Land Office files and records were in a tangled condition, 
so I closed the office for five days to take account of stock. 
Carelessness during and immediately subsequent to the Civil 
War permitted, if it did not invite, an organized gang of 
forgers and land thieves to raid the archives of the office. Mr. 
Groos, at the instance of his Chief Clerk, Rhoads Fisher, had 
taken steps to break up and prosecute this gang; I followed in 
the work. Captain J. E. Lucy and Mr. Foster, of the U. S. 
Post Office Department, were enlisted and the work went mer- 
rily on. A detailed story of this campaign would fill a large 
volume and surpass in thrills any fiction of the present day. 

After a tedious fight of nearly two years we finally won. 
Over thirty of the most crafty and dangerous thieves were 
convicted and sent to the penitentiary and at least a hundred 
fled the State. For three or four years much time was devoted 
to straightening out the claims in the Land Office and the 
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various county records which had been tampered with by the 


forgers.' 
PINE TIMBER LANDS 


The School Land Sales Act of April 6, 1881, contained pro- 
visions under which more than 750,000 acres of pine timber 
lands belonging to the School Fund might be sold for not less 
than $2.00 per acre cash. The lands were to be viewed and 
appraised by the County Surveyor of each county and his 
report submitted to the County Commissioners Court for ap- 
proval or disapproval. The tabulated report for each county, 
as approved by the Commissioners, was to be forwarded to 
the Land Office and if approved by the Land Commissioner the 
land and timber was to be sold at the appraised price. 

The reports began to come in speedily. They were nearly all 
in the same handwriting and not one acre was valued above the 
minimum of $2.00. The law required the approval of these 
reports by the Land Commissioner, provided that in his opinion 
the lands were properly valued. There being no time limit set 
for approval, I put these reports in a pigeonhole. 

Letters, telegrams, petitions, protests, resolutions of indigna- 
tion meetings and delegations, came by every mail and train. 
Finally a formal notice of mandamus proceedings was threat- 
ened. To this I gladly assented, and assured them I would obey 
the mandate when issued. 

Meanwhile, I had not been idle. I learned that a representative 
of a syndicate of lumbermen from Toledo, Detroit and Toronto, 
with a ten-million-dollar backing, was in the pine country aiding 
the authorities in preparing the reports, and ready to buy every 
acre of school land as fast as the approved lists were received. 
News of this leaked out and the mandamus was abandoned. 

I realized the hardship on the Pine Land counties. Large 
portions of their territory were occupied by the school sections 
and their alternates, the railroad sections, which paid little if 
any taxes. No large investment would be made in the railroad 
lands with the alternate school sections belonging to the State, 
and development was being retarded. 

The syndicate did not want the lands for immediate use, 

1The time of the Chief Clerk, Capt. Rhoads Fisher, has to a great 
extent been occupied by continuing the investigation of land frauds. 
During the past year several important arrests have been made and much 


more might have been accomplished, had authority or means been provided 
to secure information from Counties.—Report of the Commissioner, March 


1, 1880. 
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their purpose being to keep them from falling into other hands, 
and to profit by the “unearned increment.” 

I reported the facts to the Governor, and he informed the 
Legislature, which increased the minimum to Five Dollars 
($5.00) per acre and afterwards provided for the sale of the 
timber alone, reserving the land. Under this law, timber sold 
for from five dollars up to, in some instances, thirty dollars 
per acre. “The end justified the means.” 


FREE GRASS FIGHT 


In 1878 the whole plains country from the northeast corner 
of Texas to El Paso and thence down the Rio Grande Valley, 
was a sea of waving grass. Some millions of head of cattle 
grazed in freedom except for the cowboy. This land had been 
largely covered by surveys made by virtue of railroad certifi- 
cates, the odd numbered surveys being the property of the 
owner of the certificate, and the even numbered adjoining sur- 
veys belonging to the public schools. These lands presented a 
fine field to cattlemen and they were not slow in seizing the 
opportunity offered. Many of them leased from the railroads, 
for a nominal sum, one hundred to five hundred sections, and 
enclosed the whole area with “line riders” first and with wire 
when opportunity offered. Of course in such enclosures were 
included the school sections which furnished “free grass” to 
the cattle. In view of the capital invested and the amount of 
money brought into the State by the sale of stock, this condi- 
tion of affairs was not objectionable, until the homeseekers, 
known on the frontier as “nesters,” made their appearance on 
the scene. Then the fight began. The nester bought from the 
State a section of school land, made his first payment and gave 
his obligation to pay interest and a part of the principal an- 
nually. With his family in a two-horse wagon and all his 
worldly goods wedged in around them he set out for his future 
home. When he reached his section he found it, perhaps, in 
the middle of some cattleman’s reserve, or pasture. This to 
the cowman was trespass. He ignored the fact that he had 
no legal right to object, and that the nester had the State of 
Texas behind him. 

The nester was subjected to various annoyances. He and his 
family were marooned, his milk stock and farm horses were 
not allowed to graze beyond his section line, nor were they 
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allowed free access to water. This, on the plains, was a knock- 
out blow, for living natural water was scarce and few nesters 
had the means to dig or bore for it. 

As a result the settler either sold out for sufficient money 
to get back to the settlements, or in despair, abandoned his 
holdings and moved on. 

Not all of the cattlemen were guilty of these abuses. Some 
of them welcomed the settler and bought his milk, butter and 
vegetables and all the forage he could produce. Vagrants and 
discharged cowhands soon caught on to the “settler racket” and 
began a regular campaign of “nesting.” For a small first pay- 
ment on a section, they could occupy the land for two years 
before forfeiture, and at least one year after, before their 
final ejection. Posted as they were on the workings of a stock 
ranch they knew exactly what would annoy the ranchman and 
what they could do without breaking the law. The result was 
that many ranch owners bought them out for sums ranging 
from $50.00 to $250.00, whereupon they rushed to the nearest 
saloon to permanently invest their ill-gotten gains. This con- 
vinced the stockmen that they needed protection. My report 
to the Governor and his message to the Eighteenth Legislature 
resulted in the passage of the Act of April 12, 1883, creating 
the State Land Board. 


STATE LAND BOARD 


This Board was composed of the Governor, Treasurer, Comp- 
troller, Attorney-General and Land Commissioner, and it was 
empowered to lease the Common School, University and Asylum 
lands, for stated periods, at not less than four cents per acre, 
per annum, under such rules and regulations as the Board 
should prescribe. The Board after long consideration promul- 
gated a set of regulations and placed the lease price at eight 
cents per acre. This figure was reached by estimating 32 
acres as the portion for each animal, which made the cost 
$2.56 per head for “board and lodging” for one year, or less 
than one cent per day. 

The publication of this rate caused a howl from the northern 
boundary of the State to the mouth of the Rio Grande. Most 
of the men affected were men of means and able to foster propa- 
ganda and keep the air full. As Commissioner of the Land 
Office it became my duty to execute the details and meet many 
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of the aggrieved parties. I had no pleasant task, and when 
the complaints of the Pine-landers on the East and the Free- 
grassers on the West met at the State Land Office, the Com- 
missioner’s bed was full of thorns. 


LAND SALES AT FIFTY CENTS PER ACRE 


The Act of 1879, which authorized the sale of the unappro- 
priated public land of the State at fifty cents per acre for the 
payment of the public debt, and reserved one-half of the pro- 
ceeds for the public schools, was the first and only question 
concerning the public domain on which Governor Roberts and 
I ever differed. My view was that the increasing value of the 
land would more than pay the interest year by year on the 
bonded indebtedness of the State, and that as many bona fide 
sales would be made at $1.00 per acre as at half that amount. 
The Governor and friends of the bill prevailed, however, and 
there followed a saturnalia of speculation. 

It cost but a few dollars to make a “file” in the surveyor’s 
office for the survey of from one hundred thousand acres to a 
million. Each file held the land from adverse entry for ninety 
days, and almost every other man you met in El Paso, and 
throughout the West generally, had a “valid file” to sell. Every 
prosperous looking stranger with a “grip” in his hand was imme- 
diately tackled and on entering a barber shop was made an 
easy victim while the barber plied his trade and his proverbial 
tongue in extolling the file he held on fifty to one thousand 
acres. The same tactics were followed as the barkeeper stirred 
the ordered toddy. Nearly all these “files” expired, many after 
their sale to speculators, but others were made in good faith, 
or at least with the intent of paying the State the purchase 
money. But in several of these “files” for one million or over, 
the “capitalist” who proposed to finance the enterprise, formed 
a partnership with some practical surveyor in whose name the 
business was conducted. The moneyed man advanced the ex- 
pense money and the fees due the State for filing the field 
notes in the Land Office. This was all done in the name of the 
party doing the surveying. 

The law provided that the purchase money should be paid 
into the State Treasury within sixty days of the return of the 
field notes, or the land would be forfeited and the forfeiting 
party would not be allowed to purchase it, but provided that 
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the Commissioner of the General Land Office might sell the 
same land to any other party who would pay the State’s price. 
I could never see the sense in this feature of the act, as its 
only result was to confiscate the work of the original party 
and to make a present to the subsequent purchaser of the 
money already expended in making the survey and the one dollar 
per section fee paid to the Land Office. As soon as the sixty 
days expired and the land was forfeited the real parties at 
interest who wanted the land appeared.’ 

They informed me that they had come prepared to pay the 
money into the Treasury and were shocked when I announced 
it was not for sale. Stirring interviews followed. I took the 
stand that the use of the word “may” instead of “shall” cer- 
tainly lodged some discretion in the Commissioner of the Land 
Office and as no time-limit was fixed, I should not sell until 
the next Legislature had a chance at the question. To their 
threat of mandamus I offered no objection, but after consulting 
lawyers they abandoned the fight. 


UNIVERSITY LAND 


In 1878, when I became Commissioner, no survey had yet been 
made of the one million acres of land granted to the University 
under the Constitution of 1876. I called the Governor’s attention 
to the matter and provision was made whereby the land was 
surveyed in 1879 by Mr. R. M. Thomson or under his direction. 

Realizing that the University was still far short of the quota 
of land appropriated to it by the Act of 1853, and that the 


2Under the present law abuses have grown up, beyond the power of this 
office to control, and which have not only deprived the school fund of a 
large amount of money, but have retarded settlement and driven away 
many who came in good faith to acquire homes among us. 

As our settlements extend and new counties organize, combinations are 
formed at the county seats, through which, by the use of borrowed or 
fictitious names, every valuable section of land in the county is “filed” 
on, and thus for ninety days withdrawn from market. When the ninety 
days expire and the files lapse, new ones are made by the members of 
the firm, simply exchanging numbers of sections and refiling. In this way 
the lands are practically controlled by a close corporation, and when 
bona fide purchasers arrive, they are forced to buy the privilege of pur- 
chasing these lands from the State. I have seen deeds conveying these 
“files” when the consideration was from $300 to $500 per section, and 
great numbers where the consideration was less. When it is remembered 
that these lands were valued under oath, as required by law, it demonstrates 
the necessity of some other mode of placing a price on them, or some 
other mode of selling them. If the sworn valuation is correct, the settler 
is subjected to extortion; if it is not correct, the school fund is defrauded. 
—Special Report of the Commissioner, March 1, 1882. 
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public domain was rapidly being exhausted, I joined in the 
effort to secure an additional appropriation which resulted in 
the passage of the Act of April 10, 1883, under which one 
million acres was granted to the University and one million 
to the School Fund. It was my duty as Land Commissioner to 
have this land surveyed and to select the blocks that should 
be the property of the University. The work was done, field 
notes of the blocks filed in the Land Office, and selection of the 
areas for the University was made for due consideration. 

Oil has been found on the University lands, and it is my 
hope that its yield will suffice to put this magnificent institution 
on a safe financial basis, and relieve it from the periodic attacks 
of a class which has no conception of its importance and its 
advantages. 

THE CAPITOL BUILDING 


The Sixteenth Legislature, under authority of the Constitu- 
tion, appropriated 3,000,000 acres of land to be used to erect a 
Capitol Building, and created the Capitol Board, composed of 
the Governor, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney-General and 
Land Commissioner, authorized to dispose of the land at not 
less than fifty cents per acre and with the proceeds to design 
and erect the Building. Fifty thousand acres additional were 
set aside to be sold, by competitive bidding, at not less than 
fifty cents per acre, and the money to be expended by the 
Board for expenses. 

I shall never forget our first meeting. Each member was 
asked the question, “What experience have you had in archi- 
tecture?” Governor Roberts stated in a solemn manner that 
he had once split the sticks and built a stack chimney to a log 
cabin and daubed it with mud. Another had quarried some 
dimension and building stone and bossed the job of erecting a 
two-story stone house in Austin. The remaining members en- 
tered pleas of “not guilty.” On one point we were agreed, 
and that was that nothing could be done without money. Ac- 
cordingly we arranged for the immediate survey of the 50,000 
acres and advertised for purchasers. After ninety days we 
received one bid of 5214 cents per acre, cash, which we accepted. 

While waiting for this sale we invited competitive bidding 
for a plan and specifications of a Capitol Building, giving in 
general terms the prospective uses and necessities, and stating 
that unlimited quantities of first-class limestone were available. 
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This advertisement was inserted in several northern papers of 
wide circulation. Eight replies resulted. The Board had enough 
plain common sense to promptly condemn four of these and 
look askance at the fifth. Three remained, and it immediately 
dawned on the Board that we were in water away over our 
heads. 

We finally employed a Mr. Le Brun of New York, who 
selected the plan which we adopted. Our experience in selling 
the “Expense Lands” taught us that if we undertook to sell 
land, and waited until we sold all of it before we began build- 
ing, the prospect for a new Capitol was in the distant future. 
In the meantime we had the three million acres surveyed in 
one-league tracts, and the field notes were returned to the Land 
Office and carefully mapped. We had employed well-known, com- 
petent surveyors to do the work, and two reputable citizens, 
who were familiar with such work, to accompany the field force 
and see that everything was done accurately and in conformity 
with the specifications. A third party was employed, separate 
and apart, to follow the workers and view each league and 
describe its character. No interests were involved except those 
of the State and there was nothing to prompt the surveyors 
to other than accurate work. If they ran the lines, in some 
instances, longer on the ground than reported in their field 
notes, they put in extra time and work for which they re- 
ceived no pay. 

In strict terms of law the State was entitled to recover the 
excess of less than two per cent which errors in the surveys 
had given the Syndicate, but in equity and common honesty, 
the State could not decently go behind the surveys and patents 
made by her legally qualified officers. If punishment were to 
be meted out it should not have been to the Syndicate who 
built the Capitol, but to the officers who represented the State. 


GRANITE VS. LIMESTONE 


The original plans of the Capitol contemplated the use of 
native limestone, which is found in limitless quantities around 
Austin, and the bid of the Capitol Syndicate and the contract 
for construction were all on that basis. The Syndicate and the 
State engineer, after careful survey, selected quarries at Oak 
Hill, eight miles southwest of the city, as satisfactory. A 
narrow gauge railroad was constructed from the quarry to the 
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city and up East Avenue to the Capitol Grounds, and every- 
thing appeared lovely. Two strata of stone were pronounced 
perfect for the work and samples tested for tension, compres- 
sion and weight. These were all favorable and ranked only 
a fraction under granite tests. 


DISAPPOINTED 


A few days at the quarry, however, blasted all our rosy 
dreams. Throughout the various layers of stone, iron pyrites 
were found imbedded, and these upon exposure to the air dis- 
integrated and stained the stone in rusty streaks which posi- 
tively unfitted it for surface work. Weeks of frantic search 
followed throughout the surrounding country, but wherever the 
same class of stone was found, the iron was present. Finally, 
Abner Taylor, representing the Syndicate at Austin, submitted 
a proposition to substitute Indiana limestone (Bedford) for 
the entire job. 

The Board wrestled for days with this proposition—none of 
us wishing to use foreign stone, especially in a State building, 
and all wanting granite—and finally rejected the proposition. 

The next morning Taylor handed us his final conclusion. He 
stated that he had bid, and given a $250,000 bond for the 
construction of a building to be constructed of native limestone, 
lying accessible to the building site; that we had refused to 
receive such stone for any exterior work; that he had offered 
at a sacrifice to substitute Bedford stone which was recognized 
as wholly suitable, and we had refused the offer and his only 
recourse was to abandon the work; that he would demand the 
surrender of his bond, and to be reimbursed for his outlay. 
He took the evening train to Chicago after bidding good-bye 
to the most disheartened Board that ever assembled. I don’t 
remember that any motion to adjourn the meeting was offered or 
adopted. We stole away separately. 

I aimlessly strolled across the Representative Hall in which 
we held our meetings, to get my coat. As I passed the long 
tables on which the plans were spread, I paused for a moment 
to view the signs of our blasted hopes. As I paused my eyes 
caught the words “17 feet square by 30 inches in thickness.” 
I did not pause after I put on my coat; the figures remained 
in my mind without meaning, but I returned to the plans and 
re-read the specification. It at once flashed over me that it 
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was a big piece of stone and would be difficult to quarry and 
transport. As I crossed the grounds to the Land Office, the 
thought formed itself in my mind, “Could such a stone be 
shipped from Bedford, Indiana, to Austin?” I turned about 
and rushed without ceremony into Governor Ireland’s office 
and blurted out, “Governor, can we get the Board together 
immediately?” “It is possible,” he replied, “but for what pur- 
pose?” I hurriedly explained my idea and he reluctantly and 
with little faith consented. The Treasurer and Attorney-General 
could not be found until after 9 o’clock at night. In the mean- 
time I had converted the Comptroller to my views and had 
the Governor shaken. When the full Board was present, won- 
dering, the Governor told me to go ahead. I picked up a tele- 
gram I had already written and read: “Col. Abner Taylor, on 
board train. Board agrees if you will obligate yourself in writing 
to construct building strictly according to specifications, to 
accept Bedford Limestone in lieu of native stone. John Ireland, 
Governor and President of Land Board.” 

It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments and explanations 
which followed. At 10:30 p. m. the wire was sent and promptly 
delivered. Colonel Taylor changed trains and was back with 
us the next day. 

The Board gave him an official statement endorsing the tele- 
gram sent him and he gave his written and signed agreement 
to the conditions therein stated. 

The next day in going over the plans the stumbling block 
was found. Colonel Taylor lightly passed it over with the re- 
mark that it was unreasonable and of course would have to 
be cut in two or more pieces; that it could not pass many 
of the railroad bridges in one piece. Then followed a lengthy 
and sometimes warm discussion; Taylor claiming that it was 
an unfair, sharp practice. To this he was answered that he 
was a mature and experienced business man and one who would 
get little sympathy in a plea of “the baby.” He was also as- 
sured that his bond of one quarter of a million would certainly 
be forfeited, and the work already done be lost to him. Taylor 
stated he would consider the matter and give us his final propo- 
sition in the next few days. 

Gus Willke, who was the actual builder under the Syndicate, 
was a wonderfully competent builder, and experienced in 
financing large buildings. He was very anxious that some 
agreement be reached, and came out to my house that night and 
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asked me to tell him, if possible, what the demand and purpose 
of the Board was. I told him that if a foundation and all out- 
side walls of granite were proposed I was certain we could 
reach an agreement. With this proposition as a starter, after 
several days of discussion it was finally agreed: 

1—That the foundations, all exterior walls and certain in- 
terior walls and columns were to be granite; 

2—That the backing and interior walls should be of approved 
limestone; 

3—That the State would furnish a sufficient number of con- 
victs to overhaul the road from Austin to Burnet and to con- 
struct the new line from Burnet to Granite Mountain; 

4—That that the granite in sitw would be furnished free 
of cost to the contractor, and that we would take the “stum- 
bling block” in two or more pieces. 

Thus was our Granite Capitol secured. 


THE CAPITOL DOME 


The duties that devolved upon me as a member of the Capitol 
Board kept me uneasy. Questions, clothed in architectural tech- 
nicalities, were daily presented, from the very inception of the 
work. To these the Board, of necessity, had to make answer. 
Of course they had expert advisers but their answers were 
based on faith, they were blindfold. 

Actuated by these views, I began the study of architecture. 
Of course, like some attorneys who are dubbed “case lawyers,” 
I confined my studies to the work in hand. My effort was to 
keep in advance of the workers, and as we approached the top 
of the walls, when the dome proper (over 100 feet in height) 
began, my interest centered there. From the plans and the 
work already done, it was easy to figure the theoretical resist- 
ance of the substructure. From this point the plans called for 
a dome of brick, the lower thickness of the walls to be five 
feet and diminishing gradually to the foot of the lantern. I 
figured the weight of these brick, added the weight of the 
substructure, and went to bed. The following night I went over 
my figures to find my error, but got the same results. The 
weight shown not only wiped out the “factor of safety” but 
exceeded the theoretical resistance of the foundation. I tore 
up and burned every scrap of my estimate and, as far as I could, 
dismissed the question from my mind for ten days. Again my 
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estimates were unchanged, and I submitted them to General 
Walker, an old West Pointer, who was one of our supervisors 
of construction. He pronounced my figures correct. I then 
hunted up Willke, the building contractor, and broached the 
subject. He told me the question had been worrying him for 
months, and he wished I could get some action by the Board. 

I presented the question at the next meeting of the Board, 
but the time selected was unfortunate. At the preceding elec- 
tion in November the personnel of the Board, from the Governor 
down, except the Treasurer, had been changed. Each had to 
render an account of from four to eight years’ service and turn 
over the affairs of office to his successor. 

The general thought was that the outgoing Board had brought 
the building through troubles and discouragement to its prac- 
tical completion, and it was now too late for the retiring board 
to take up the question—besides the new Board ought to have 
something to worry over. 

The new Board took charge and I watched the report of their 
first two meetings with considerable anxiety. 

I called on Governor Ross and asked if any action had been 
taken or was contemplated on the question. He answered that 
the new Board, satisfied with the action of the former Board, 
had not thought of any change. I then explained briefly 
my conclusions and fears. He asked me to submit my ideas 
in writing. I did so, and was asked by him if I objected to the 
article being made public. I told him I thought the publica- 
tion would be beneficial. The article was published in leading 
dailies of the State, and attracted widespread interest. 

By request of Governor Ross, a board of well known archi- 
tects, one each from San Antonio, Galveston, and New Orleans, 
assembled at Austin and after thorough study reported to the 
Governor that my contention was correct, that the existing 
plan was dangerous, and recommended the substitution of steel 
plates for the brick, above the walls. 

To one who knew the architect personally, this remains an 
unsolved mystery. I wrote him and sent a copy of the report 
of experts and asked him to give me at least a personal expla- 
nation. I received an answer from his secretary stating that 
he had had a collapse and was in an institution for treatment. 
He finally died there. The only theory I could ever work out was 
that the upper dome was planned on the theory that the walls 
supporting it were treated in the estimate as solid, while in 
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fact from basement to top story they were opened on four 
sides by immense arches. The mystery will never be solved. 
a: 2-2 


In telling the story above I have of necessity been egotistical, 
but I have tried to be truthful. I served four years with Gov- 
ernor Roberts, and four years with Governor Ireland, and I 
am the only survivor of the two administrations. In looking 
over the rolls of my employees of those years I find my chief 
clerks, chief draftsmen, and with two exceptions my entire force 
of clerks, have passed away. One of these is Charles E. Ander- 
son, of Austin, and the other Judge Sam P. Willson, of the 
Court of Civil Appeals. 

Being thus with no one of the large number of men to con- 
sult and no one to correct me, I have been impressed with the 
whimsical thought that they may be, on that other shore, watch- 
ing and listening. Its effect has been good, if oppressive. 

When I took charge of the Land Office as Commissioner, in 
1878, I was already familiar with the duties of the office from 
my experiences as an employee under Commissioners Crosby 
and White, and felt that for two years at least, I was sure of 
bread and meat without fear of the hoe or the axe. When in 
July, 1879, the Legislature passed, almost without debate or 
opposition, the bill to sell all the Public Domain at 50 cents 
per acre, one-half the proceeds to pay the public debt and the 
other half to go to the public schools, my dream of comfort 
faded. As Commissioner of the General Land Office I had 
nothing to do with questions of public policy, but as a citizen 
of Texas, proud of her past and hopeful of her prosperity, I 
regarded this law as almost criminal folly. The public debt, 
for a State like Texas, was insignificant and amounted to little, 
if any, more than the deficiency of the present day. The public 
schools would receive only 25 cents per acre for land that has 
all sold since for $1.00 per acre and upward. No reservation was 
made for the one million acres set aside by the Constitution, 
but not surveyed, for the University.* 

3I would not be understood as endorsing the present law. .. My official 
duties have forced upon me the careful study of our school land system... 
and my general conclusions may be summed up in the words that it is 
wrong in principle, and worse in its application. 

In framing legislation on this subject, the object should be, first, to 
secure free education; second, to so guard legislation, that it shall not, in 
effect, throttle the progress and development of all other interests. Under 


the present plan of making absolute the sale of these lands, it is but a 
question of a few years, when the State shall have parted with every 
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As already stated in this article, I took advantage of a tech- 
nicality in the law, and by refusing to resell forfeited land, 
saved to the public domain between four and five million acres. 
When the Legislature instructed me to have surveyed one million 
acres for the University and a like amount for the common 
schools, I had the land ready to fill the order. 

So ends my story. It would be affectation on my part to 
say I am not proud of it. The people of Texas have been sig- 
nally kind to me, and from a boy on the frontier to a soldier 
of the Confederacy, in positions of trust and honor in civil life 
I have ever done my best. 


acre possessing an intrinsic value. If, then, we figure up so many millions 
of acres at so much per acre, we easily reach the maximum, unchangeable 
amount of our permanent fund, to the interest of which we must look for 
the available fund of the future. But, who can figure up for us the in- 
crease of our scholastic population? And how long will the interests of 
this stationary fund yield an appreciable per capita for the children of our 
growing State? It requires but a hasty glance at our educational sta- 
tistics to discover that the greatly increased sales of these lands, in the 
past two years, have added little or nothing to the amount per head of 
our scholastic population . . . and in the interest of free education, I see 
but one course left, and that is to 


LEASE ALL PASTURE, TIMBER, AND MINERAL LANDS 


for a term of years, and sell, if at all, only to actual settlers. ... 

Human intellect has, so far, devised no laws which human ingenuity and 
human interest have failed to circumvent, and once converted into money, 
it becomes only a question of time, when our permanent endowment will 
be captured by speculation. 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR STATE 


as affected by present legislation on this subject, presents a further mat- 
ter for serious consideration. If the State parts with the title to those 
lands, she not only loses her power to prevent large landed monopolies, 
but actually encourages their erection, and says in substance to toiling 
masses who are to follow us: “If you want homes, you must purchase 
from the capitalists to whom I have sold.” While it may be urged that 
we are dealing with the living present, and that posterity must take care 
of itself, we must remember that the fund we have was bequeathed to 
us in trust, not only for today, but for coming generations. If these lands 
become the property of landed corporations, we may reasonably expect 
that they will only part with them when the purchaser offers such a price 
that the interest on the purchase money will exceed the profits to be 
realized by the raising of stock. ... 

Why, then, should not the State, in the interest of the schools and of 
the home-seekers of the future, retain the ownership of these lands? If 
every acre were sold today for cash, at five dollars per acre, we would 
have our treasury bursting with an idle, unavailable fund, not only draw- 
ing no appreciable interest, but, by its withdrawal from circulation, para- 
lyzing progress. Let us, then, lease the lands, and in addition to the an- 
nual rentals, secure to the permanent fund their advance in value, and 
retain the power to say to the settler: “Here is a home on long time and 
easy terms.” It is certainly better for the State to have five hundred 
families, representing one thousand dollars each, than to have one man 
or syndicate, representing one million—Report of the Commissioner, 
September 1, 1882 
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Any Land Commissioner would have probably done all that 
I did, had the questions been presented, but they came to me. 

For the past several years I have watched with interest and 
sympathy the course of the present Commissioner, J. T. Robison, 
in his fight to protect the oil, gas and mineral interests of the 
State. He works hard and secures the active enmity of dis- 
appointed speculators, and the apathetic notice of the public 
for whom he is working. This is what the guardian of such 
vast interests must expect. 


September 14, 1923. 








TEXAS COLLECTION 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


If any historian familiar with the Southwestern materials 
were asked to name three notable collections of records bearing 
on the Spanish period of Texas history, he would give two of 
them immediately, the Bexar archives and the Nacogdoches 
archives. Very few scholars would be able to recall a third, 
either by personal acquaintance with the documents or by 
reputation. 


The story of the Laredo archives, as related by Seb S. Wilcox, 
is historical news of the first importance. In his patient and 
sustained effort — finally resulting in success —to save these 
records and make them available to all scholars, Mr. Wilcox 
has achieved for himself, even apart from his writing, a per- 
manent place among the historians of the Southwest. Mr. 
Wilcox is not a professional historian. He is rather one of 
those laymen who gravitate towards original documents, musty 
records, letters and old newspaper files. Such men are not 
paid for what they do except by the gratification of that insa- 
tiable desire to know. I do not recall hearing one speak of 
“my research” as something that entitled him to special credit. 
There is no outside compulsion “to produce,” but there is a 
great inner compulsion to probe, to dig, to investigate further, 
to compare and to know how things really were. 


There are certain occupations which seem to open the door 
to history. The law is one of them. The lawyer works in records 
and documents and has great respect for originals. Land titles, 
abstracts, wills and probate records become familiar to him. 
This does not mean that all lawyers become historians, but I 
have observed that the outstanding lawyers of a community 
usually know a great deal of history. Mr. Wilcox has for many 
years been the official reporter for the Forty-ninth Judicial 
District of Texas, which comprises Dimmitt, Jim Hogg, Webb, 
and Zapata counties. His occupation made him familiar with 
the historical records at Laredo. 
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In a letter dated January 25, 1941, Mr. Wilcox wrote: 


I have not had much time lately to work with local 
history, as much as I like it. I have been and still 
am giving most of my spare time to assisting with the 
transcription of the Spanish Archives of Laredo, which 
is being done by the Historical Records Survey. At 
present the first draft of the entire Archives has been 
completed, and these copies are now being compared 
with the originals, in order to eliminate as many 
errors as possible. . . . When completed, the work 
will consist of somewhere near 15,000 pages of type- 
writing. . . . This will be an important addition to 
Spanish material for the student of Southwest history, 
and is a field that has never been open to the stu- 
dent before. . 


When this work is finished and the copies placed in 
the two libraries [State Library and University Li- 
brary; there will be two other copies, one in Laredo 
and one in Washington], I will then feel that I have 
had a small part in preserving and making available 
some interesting data that may have been lost as so 
much of our material has in the past. 


I nave been working on these records for the past 
six years in my spare time. Being interested in our 
local history, I started a search for the original archives 
of our old town, and in the fall of 1934 was so for- 
tunate as to find these old records stored in the base- 
ment of the Webb County courthouse where they 
had been for years without being disturbed. Many 
were mildewed and faded from water and others torn 
and dirty. With the assistance of Rev. Father Florencio 
Andrés, O.M.I., of San Agustin church here, and a 
wonderful historian, we cleaned off the dust, dried out 
those that were wet and assembled them in chrono- 
logical order, placed them in folders and filed the whole 
lot in steel boxes. 


Thus it happened that the Laredo archives were ready 


transcription when the W.P.A. was instituted. I quote 
following from Mr. Wilcox’s letter to Mrs. Vera Enckhausen, 
District Director: 


In the old state of Coahuila and Texas there were 
three central points of government—San Antonio, 
Nacogdoches, and La Bahia del Espiritu Santo. San 
Antonio and Nacogdoches continued as centers of gov- 
ernment until the close of the Texas Revolution, but 
La Bahia, as a center of government, ceased to function 
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much earlier. The archives at San Antonio and Nacog- 
doches have proven to be sources of invaluable his- 
torical lore . . . and . . . have been available to 
historical researchers for years. Laredo, having been 
under Spain and Mexico until 1846, had a separate 
state government from Coahuila and Texas, but oc- 
cupied the unique position of being the main point of 
entry into Texas. The old Spanish archives of Laredo 
have never been explored by the historian. . 


These archives date from 1768, the year Laredo was 
granted a charter by the Spanish Crown, and extend 
down to the close of the Mexican regime in 1846, and 
then continue on with items of local and border in- 
terest up to about 1875. 


Mr. Wilcox warns against sacrificing accuracy for speed. 


The work of transcribing is being carried on as 
rapidly as is possible to insure accuracy. It must be 
borne in mind that these records are old, some water- 
soaked and faded with time, and the handwriting of 
that early day was not of the Spencerian class... . 
Many of the old documents were written with a quill 
pen and blotted with sand, and when the steel pen came 
into use some of the writers were inclined to write a 
small hand, perhaps to conserve paper which was valu- 
able in this section, and this makes it difficult to read 
the documents. . . . Accuracy should not be sacri- 
ficed for speed. . . 

I wish to say a few words about your Unit Fore- 
man, Mr. Ricardo de la Garza. Mr. de la Garza. . . 
has somewhat of a personal interest in the preserva- 
tion of these old archives, as he is a direct descendant 
of Don Tomas Sanchez, who founded Laredo in 1755. 


The project for The Handbook of Texas received added im- 
petus recently with the publication of Ben B. Hunt’s booklet 
Knowledge and Patriotism in Texas. Mr. Hunt explains that 
the booklet consists of “thoughts and suggestions aroused by a 
study of the plan of The Texas State Historical Association to 
compile, edit and publish The Handbook of Texas, and that his 
comments are “entirely unofficial.” It is true that what Mr. 
Hunt did was a personal and wholly unselfish service—an act 
which marks him as a true Texan, a patriot, and a friend of 
general education. Mr. Hunt has generously mailed a copy of 
his pamphlet to each member of the Association; for a small 
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fee additional copies for distribution may be had from Ben B. 
Hunt, 822 Harris Avenue, Austin, Texas. All net proceeds are 
to be donated to the Association. 


In December, Baylor University issued a seventy-five page 
bulletin entitled The Texas Collection of Baylor University. 
The author, Professor Guy Bryan Harrison, curator, dedicated 
the attractive volume to Dr. K. H. Aynesworth, founder of 
Baylor’s Texas Collection, and to President Pat M. Neff. The 
author tells us that the collection, begun with 500 volumes, now 
numbers 22,000. Then came Dr. Aynesworth with the concept 
that a collection of Texas material was worth while. He began 
building a private library which would ultimately be made 
available for public use. In July, 1923, he presented Baylor 
University with more than a thousand volumes. “I am fully 
aware,” he said, “of two facts, that Texas is as rich in historical 
material . . . as any state in the United States, and that this 
material must be collected and housed in great fireproof libraries 
if the culture of the past is to have a meaning for the present 
and future generations.”” Dr. Aynesworth continued to purchase 
books and to encourage donations. The collection overran its 
narrow quarters. 

In 1938, Professor Harrison was shown the plans for a new 
building, and told that the entire second floor would be the 
new home of the Texas Collection. An increase in the student 
body compelled a modification of the original plan and the 
Texas Collection at Baylor University had to content itself with 
five large rooms, an office and a lecture room for the classes in 
Texas history. In its emphasis on Texas, Baylor has again 
pioneered. 


Professor E. C. Barker writes that the Washington County 
News of Potosi, Missouri, February 20, 1941, contains an article 
on Josiah H. Bell, written by Mrs. Adella Breckenridge Moore. 
Bell was Austin’s right hand in the settlement of the first Anglo- 
American colony in Texas, and it is strange that a man so prom- 
inent and so useful should be so little known. This article is, 
therefore, a real contribution to early Texas history. 


S. W. Geiser, biologist of Southern Methodist University, is 
a chronic seeker after information about early Texas scientists. 
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He wishes to get in touch with students who have run the files 
of the important newspapers of the Old South for items bearing 
on Texas. In the American Farmer, Vol. XIV, pp. 126-7 (1832), 
appears a letter from Philander Priestley copied from the St. 
Louis Beacon. Priestley landed at Velasco in 1831, went up the 
Brazos to Nestor Clay’s place in the Yegua Bottom and west to 
Gonzales. He explored on both sides of the Guadalupe for fifty 
miles below Gonzales and also that portion of DeWitt’s colony 
situated above Gonzales and Bexar. He mentions Major Wm. 
Robinson, on the Colorado; Colonel John P. Coles, on Mill 
Creek; Nestor Clay on the Yegua; and Captain Westall, Robert 
Williams, Thomas Cayce, Dr. Benjamin Wilkins at Munson’s, 
Mr. Hommedieu, and Mr. Royal. 


Who is Philander Priestley? Was he the son of President 
James Priestley of Cumberland College at Nashville, Tennessee? 


Professor Geiser states that the Anzeiger des Westens, St. 
Louis, published valuable items on such Texas naturalists as 
Mollehusen, Lindheimer, and Julius Froebel. He thinks the files 
of this publication would repay scanning for Texas items. In 
the New Orleans Picayune are items on early inventions pat- 
ented by Texans. In 1861 Cyrus W. Saladee of Pine Island, 
Jefferson County, patented “the great Texas Steam Plow.” . 

“I should be glad to know whether any systematized indexing 
has been done of the more or less notable (southern) news- 
papers for Texas items, 1820-1880?” 


The move to preserve the historic houses of Texas is well 
under way. One of the famous houses of early Texas was 
Liendo, built by Colonel Leonard W. Groce near Hempstead in 
1853. The fourteen-room house was built by slave labor and 
of Georgia pine which came by water to Galveston and by ox- 
wagon to Liendo. “Kilns were set up on the ground for the 
making of bricks. Wooden pegs, heavy sills, delicate balustrades, 
massive doors—all were hand-hewn.” 

Liendo has recently been purchased by Mrs. Sybil-Glenn Bock 
and is being restored. Mrs. Bock wrote from Hempstead on 
February 25: “The past two months have been spent with car- 
penters and painters with an eye to preserving Liendo as it 
now stands. It is a perfect example of colonial plantation archi- 
tecture and . . . is in a splendid condition. In my restoration 
I am not changing one line—merely replacing rotted out lumber 
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where necessary. I am making this place my home and will, as 
time goes on, restore it to as near the original as possible. 

. I also purchased fifty acres immediately surrounding 
the homestead and am improving the grounds. . . . It has 
been somewhat of an undertaking for one individual, but I 
feel that it will more than repay me in having saved for pos- 
terity one perfect example of the old colonial days of which 
there are so few in Texas.” 


Liendo is also famous in that it was the home of Elisabet 
Ney and her husband, Dr. Edmund Duncan Montgomery. Liendo 
is still furnished with the belongings of its famous occupants, 
the Groces and Ney-Montgomerys. It will be open to the public 
as a museum by the present owner. 


Emerson N. Barker, 4153 Utica Street, Denver, Colorado, is 
writing a series of articles in Stamp Review entitled “High- 
lights in the Postal History of the Trans-Mississippi Region.” 
Texas falls within such a geographic classification and for 
information Mr. Barker asked for references to the Quarterly. 
It was possible to make a number of suggestions, for sound 
material was available concerning this phase of the way of life 
in early Texas. Mr. Barker has replied and sends his thanks, 
saying that the articles in the Quarterly are proving to be of 
great help in the preparation of his articles. 


February 17 may get to have symbolic significance for this 
Association. On that date in 1940 the regional meeting at 
Arlington was held. This year, by chance, the regional meet- 
ing at Hillsboro fell on the same date. 

The meeting at Hillsboro was one of the best—if not the 
best—yet participated in by the Association. One hundred per- 
sons attended, but about sixty had to be turned away for lack 
of space in the dining hall. The hundred attending were 
drawn from all ages, but the Texas spirit and flavor was 
unmistakable. 

This meeting was sponsored by Hillsboro College and Presi- 
dent L. W. Hartsfield served as toastmaster. A local committee, 
headed by Mrs. J. M. Boone, prepared the program and made 
all arrangements, which included an exhibit of many Hill 
County relics, documents, books and mementos. The table favors 
were Indian flints picked up in Hill County. 
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Included among those who spoke on various phases of past 
life in Hill County were: Mrs. Ella Stevens Watson, Mrs. Claude 
Parks, Mr. John G. Read, Mrs. Rhoda Andrews, and Mr. 
A. J. Thompson. A good-natured, informal air of pleasantness 
pervaded the whole meeting. 

The high feature of the evening was a skit put on by a group 
of Hillsboro high school students enacting events in the history 
of Hill County. Each part was played by a descendant of the 
original participant in the drama. 

Attending from Austin were W. P. Webb, W. A. Owens, 
and H. B. Carroll. 


The Bulletin of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Circular 
No. 3, April, 1940, states: “In 1929 the [Oklahoma] Legislature 
appropriated $500,000 . . . for the erection of a building, 
including equipment and furnishings [for the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society].” 

In this light, the $50,000 asked for the Handbook of Texas 
seems small indeed. 


Mr. James Foster Clark, who contributes the introduction 
to the reminiscences of Captain W. C. Walsh which are pub- 
lished in this issue, is at present Chief Auditor in the office 
of the Land Commissioner of Texas. Mr. Clark was born in 
Ellis County in 1869. He attended The University of Texas, 
graduating in 1892, with a Bachelor of Science degree. In 1895, 
he first served in the General Land Office as a draftsman, re- 
tiring in 1899. In 1921 he reéntered the Land Office where 
he has since continued, with the exception of a three-year 
hiatus. From 1921 to 1924 Mr. Clark and Captain Walsh were 
co-workers in the Land Office, and it was during this time 
that Mr. Clark prevailed upon the Captain to write the story 
of his active public service. 


David Rankin Barbee, 2838 28th Street, N. W., Weshington, 
D. C., wants to know whether tin-type photographs we e “being 
made in the village of Granbury, Texas, in 1872.” Mr. Barbee 
is writing a book on the assassination of Lincoln. In 1904, 
Finis L. Bates wrote an article, published in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, purporting to be the story of the escape 
and suicide of John Wilkes Booth. Bates elaborated his story 
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in a book published in 1907. Mr. Barbee knew the author and 
pronounced his first story a fake. One proof has to do with 
a tin-type photograph of “Booth,” made in Granbury in 1872. 
Mr. Barbee writes: 
While checking up the statements made in this book, 
I found that Bates was never admitted to practice in 
Texas, that he never had a case there, that the names 
of the United States District Judge and District At- 
torney he gives were false names, and that other per- 
sonal statements he made were not true. He produced 
a tin-type photograph that he palmed off as that of 
Booth, “taken in Granbury and given to him there 
at that time.” It bears no resemblance to Booth. If 
I can establish the fact that there was no vendor of 
tin-types in Granbury in 1872, that is further crush- 
ing evidence against Bates’s case. 


Andrew M. Coyle, 133 W. 76th Street, New York, asks “In 
what church (in Texas or Mexico) was Dr. Miguel Badia vice- 
rector in 1762?” If this question can be answered, then Storrs 
Henry Seeley of the Historical Society of New York, student 
of historic bells, will know where the 4,800-pound bell which 
now hangs in the War Memorial Tower, Riverdale St., New York, 
came from. Though official records are not available, tradition 
has it that the bell was brought to New York in 1848 by one 
of the expeditionary forces that invaded Mexico under Taylor 
and Scott. It was received at Governors Island and remained at 
army headquarters there until about 1850; it was then taken 
over by the New York Fire Department and used as an alarm 
bell at various stations until 1884, when it was hung in the 
Riverdale Fire Engine House. In 1930 it was transferred to the 
belfry of the War Memorial Tower nearby. 

Mr. Coyle is of the opinion that the bell may have been 
presented to the United States by Texas or some community 
of Texas, and he thinks it may have come from San Antonio. 
“This,” he says, “leads to the supposition that it may have 
come from the Alamo. In that case it would be of very great 
historic interest.” Mr. Coyle is not clear in his history of the 
Mexican War. If the bell came from Texas or northern Mexico, 
it was never in the hands of Scott’s forces and it would not 
have been shipped from Vera Cruz. Taylor was in charge of 
the northern army and had practically no contact with Scott, 
who operated from Vera Cruz. If the bell reached New York in 
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1848, it was probably sent there by Taylor, who was idle during 
the last months of the war. If the bell was taken from Texas 
or northern Mexico, it was probably shipped from Corpus Christi 
or Brazos Santiago. 

The bell may have come from one of the San Antonio mis- 
sions, but probably not from the Alamo. Several years ago I 
took Dr. Max Silberschmidt, Professor of American History in 
the University of Zurich, Switzerland, on a tour of the San 
Antonio missions. At that time the San José Mission was in bad 
repair. We were intrigued by a large bell hanging in the tower 
and began to speculate as to its age and place of origin. We 
convinced ourselves that it was from Spain and with'some diffi- 
culty climbed the tower to read the Latin inscription. The 
inscription, recently checked by George Witte, reads, 


C. S. BELL CO.—HILLBURY, OHIO 


We both felt a keen sense of disappointment and that we had 
been cheated. Evidently the original bell had been carried away 
and one of American make substituted later. It is possible that 
the Riverdale bell was taken from the mission during the Mexi- 
can War. This mission is far out in the country and the removal 
of the bell without detection would have been easy to accomplish. 


The following inscription appears on the old bell: 


1. A FVLGVRE ET GRANDINE DEFFENDE TERRAM NOSTRAM SANTA 
BARBARA—ANNO 1762. 


2. SE HIzo EXPENSAS DE LA FABRICA DE ESTA YGLESIA SIENDO 
Sv VICE RECTOR EL D. MIGVEL BADIA. 


3. SANTVS DEVS SANTVS FoRTIS SANTVS IMORTALIS MISERE 
Nosis. ME FEcCIT LLONART. 


The inscription was copied by Mr. Seeley and the partial 
translation that follows was approved by Father Adrian of the 
Spanish Church, 156th Street, New York, and by James A. 
Anderson. The word “Fabrica” is translated as meaning the 
corporation or secular body of the church. 


“It was made at the expense of the corporation of 
this church, its vice-rector being Doctor Miguel Badia.” 


Edward L. Tinker, whose “New Editions, Fine and Other- 
wise,” is a standing feature of the New York Times Book 
Review, pays tribute in the issue of June 23, 1940, to Edwin B. 
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Hill of Ysleta. Mr. Hill has operated a private press for over 
half a century. “His taste in words,” says Tinker, “runs to 
richness, color and ornateness, so he has reprinted Frank D. 
Woollen’s O Thou Mighty River and Lafcadio Hearn’s charm- 
ing sketch of Pére Antonie’s Date Palm, which first appeared 
in the New Orleans Item. . . . The most ambitious of his 
present consignment is Henry Thoreau’s Mother, a reprint of 
an article appearing in the Boston Advertiser of Feb. 14, 1883.” 
Texans should know more about their Hills and Hertzogs, both 
incidentally in the El Paso country, who practice good printing 
as an art. Carl Hertzog will print Martin W. Schwettmann’s 
Santa Rita, the story of the University’s discovery oil well. 


Judge Ralph W. Yarborough’s article in the Quarterly for 
July emphasizing the importance of gathering and preserving 
early newspaper files has brought the following information 
from D. Roy Parker, State Supervisor of Research and Records 
Section, W. P. A., San Antonio: 

“The Texas Historical Records Survey, together with the 
State-wide Library Project, have prepared a Check List of 
Texas Newspapers, supplementing the Union List. A copy of 
this material is complete and will be published as soon as a 
sponsor to pay the cost of publication can be obtained.” 


Mrs. W. C. Goodale, 504 West Smith Street, Cleburne, de- 
sires to know the exact location of Fort Henderson, which 
was under the command of Lee Smith in 1836-1837. 


Gerald Forbes, State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, has sent 
a reprint of an article entitled “The Passing of the Small Oil 
Man,” which appeared in the Southern Economic Journal for 
October, 1940. The article is a combination of human interest 
material and scientific analysis. Both are concerned primarily 
with Texas. The author makes a pretty good case, and has 
added an item to the growing volume of Texana oil literature 
which will be as eagerly sought after in the future as the 
gold rush literature of California is today. 


Miss Martha T. Boardman, 519 Brooks Street, Mamaroneck, 
New York, writes that Alfred University is interested in ob- 
taining reliable data concerning the career of Rev. Bethuel C. 
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Church, who was pastor of a Seventh Day Baptist Church at 
Goliad, Texas, from 1872 until about 1884. 


Mr. E. C. De Montel writes that “a movement is definitely 
under way” in Wichita Falls to erect there a monument com- 
memorating the visit of the Texan-Santa Fe Expedition of 
1841 to the site of the present city. It is the plan of Wichita 
Falls to have a celebration on or about August 4, at which 
time a monument commemorating the expedition will be un- 
veiled near the spot where Kendall and his party crossed the 
river. A committee on ways and means consists of E. C. De 
Montel, Chairman, A. K. Presson, John Gould, Lester Jones, 
J. W. Williams, Bryan Lovelace, H. M. Muse, Dr. H. D. Fillers, 
Frank Kell, Llerena Friend, Luther Hoffman, and A. F. Ed- 
wards. The whole project will also be sponsored by the Junior 
Historians of Wichita Falls Senior High School under the 
leadership of Miss Llerena Friend. 


Robert Taft of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
writes that he is interested in tracing the origin of the term 
“jayhawker.” Mr. Taft states that he has heard that the term 
was first applied in some manner to the soldiers of Sam 
Houston. Members or readers having information on this 
subject are requested to write to Mr. Taft. 


An index to probate cases filed in Runnels County has been 
issued by the Texas State-wide Records Project, Smith-Young 
Tower, San Antonio. 


Coffee’s Trading House (or Upper Station) in the Preston 
Bend on Red River was a famous place in early Texas history. 
So was Glenn Eden, Holland Coffee’s “galleried old mansion,” 
known for its hospitality. Coffee lived tempestuously and died 
before his time. He was the second husband of his wife, who 
married twice more after his death. Her last husband was 
named Porter. The Grayson County Public Library has re- 
cently received as custodian for the Grayson County Historical 
Society the Holland Coffee-Sophia Porter papers, nearly a hun- 
dred items bearing on the affairs of Holland Coffee and his 
successors. 


After reading C. A. Bridges’ article on “The Knights of the 
Golden Circle” in the January Quarterly, Mr. Hobart Huson of 
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Refugio writes that he has a letter written in the cipher of 
the K. G. C. from Major Charles A. Russell to A. M. Hobby 
of St. Mary’s. Mr. Huson has been able to decode the cipher, 
which he says is a simple one. 


Rock Creek is a ghost town in the western part of Parker 
County. In 1900 it was a coal mining town of a thousand 
inhabitants. Today only the mine shaft remains. Camp Wolters 
is being built near the site. 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert Woldert of Tyler are interested in having 
the various chapters of the D. A. R. participate in the com- 
memoration of the De Soto-Moscoso expedition, which was sup- 
posed to have been in Texas in 1542. Dr. Woldert inquires as 
to whether the Association can assist. Perhaps the best assist- 
ance, aside from slow and painful research by members, is to 
hold regional historical meetings sponsored locally by schools, 
newspapers or patriotic societies. Arrangements are under way 
to hold such a meeting in Tyler early in May. 


Lewis Gannett, editor of Books, New York Herald Tribune, 
is sending some current books for the auction. “And thank 
you,” he says, “for sending me the Junior Historian—it ought 
to wake up the boys and girls, and they need it. I’ll never 
forget the number I met who saw “Texas Under Six Flags” 
all over the state in 1936, but couldn’t list the six. Don’t take 
this as sectional prejudice. “New York under Four Flags” 
would stick a lot of our boys and girls.” The second issue of 
the Junior Historian is off the press. 


Attend the annual meeting and the Texas book auction on 
April 18-19. 








AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Aus- 
tin on April 18-19. Headquarters will be the Driskill Hotel 
where the Friday morning program and the noon luncheon 
will be held. The book auction will probably be opened on 
Friday afternoon and continued on Friday night after the 
dinner at the Union Building. 


The Junior Historians will begin their program on Satur- 
day morning and in the afternoon will go on a conducted tour 
of the historic places in Austin. There are now about thirty 
chapters organized and the attendance is sure to be much 
greater than last year. 


In connection with the Association meeting there will be a 
section on Saturday devoted to old Texas houses. This part 
of the program will be in charge of Dr. S. E. Gideon of The 
University of Texas, and inquiries should be addressed to him. 


Gifts to the book auction should be sent in at once in order 
that the books may be appraised and catalogued. We have 
on hand a number of rare pamphlets and out of print books, 
some of which were left over from last year. Librarians are 
invited to attend this auction with a view to building up their 
Texas collections. Those who purchase books at the auction 
are given credit on their membership in the Association, not 
to exceed one year. For example, a bidder who spends five or 
six dollars not only receives the books but credit for one year’s 
membership. 

Now that The Junior Historian magazine is being published, 
the Junior Historian announcements will be discontinued in 
the Quarterly. See the new magazine to keep informed on the 
activities of the youngsters. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Argyle Cook Book. By Alice O’Grady. Compiled by Mrs. 
Sue Moore Gibson. 
San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1940. Pp. xx, 114. Illustra- 
tions. $1.75. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” is a well known 
saying. The “pudding” soon proved that the cuisine of the 
Argyle in San Antonio was the very best, and consequently this 
hotel became widely known and attracted many visitors. The 
recipes listed in The Argyle Cook Book are beyond doubt the 
explanation of the popularity of the Argyle’s dining hall, and 
should bring gladness to the hearts of those who want to pre- 
pare savory meals. 

This book has an interest, however, beyond its appeal to those 
who like to enjoy their food. The introduction of ten pages 
is a mental and historical treat. It is written by Monte Barrett 
and gives an account of the various owners of the Argyle. 
Charles Anderson, its first owner, occupied it as his ranch home. 
His Union sympathies caused the Knights of the Golden Circle 
to visit him early in 1861. H. H. McLane of Indiana became its 
next owner after the Civil War was over. He, like his prede- 
cessor, raised horses, branded them with his Circle Dot brand, 
and sold them at Fort Sam Houston. The Chamberlain Invest- 
ment Company of Denver bought the ranch in 1890, laid out 
Alamo Heights on it for speculative purposes, and sold the 
ranch house to two Scots who made additions to it, opened it 
as a hotel, and named it Argyle “because the rolling hills 
of the section reminded them of their native hills in Scotland.” 
The two Scots, however, were not successful, and sold out to the 
O’Gradys, “Miss Alice” and “Mr. Bob,” who opened the hotel 
on St. Patrick’s Day in 1893. 

The introduction also tells of the famous guests of the Argyle 
—General Bullis, “Fighting Bob” Shafter, John J. Pershing, 
Frederick Funston, Frederick Grant, Frank Jones, a ranger 
captain, John F. Miller, and William McKinley. You know, of 
course, about some of these men, but Monte Barrett tells you 
about all of them in his well written introduction. 
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The purpose of compiling this cook book, however, was not 
to tell of the owners and guests of the Argyle, but to give the 
Argyle’s famous recipes to the world. That purpose has been 


achieved in a very attractive book. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Randado. Text and pictures by Tom Lea. 
El Paso: Press of Carl Hertzog, 1941. Unpaged. 


“According to tradition the horse ranch and hacienda called 
El] Randado was established in the empty and forbidding brush 
country of the southern tip of Texas, now Jim Hogg County, 
sometime late in the 1700’s by a man of horses named Viscaya.”’ 
So runs the introductory note to an unusual and beautiful Texas 
item by the artist, Tom Lea, whose skill with sketch pencil 
and paint brush has been a toast for several years, but whose 
word pictures are not so well known. That Tom Lea does have 
something of a fine capacity for phraseology and description is 
indicated in his free verse: 


. whispered the wind in the huisache: 
“This was El Randado, 
The name of a dream like far off music and a war cry, 
The song and the hoarse SANTIAGO 
Of proud free men and wild horses.” 


The whole of the work is a salute to the legend or fact of 
El Randado; and the whole of the salute is a thing of beauty— 
the text, the illustrations, and the printing. That this item 
will become a piéce de résistance of collectors of Texana is 
indicated by the fact that only twenty-five copies, numbered and 
signed are for sale. Copies may soon become as scarce as the 
remaining tangible evidence of the existence of El Randado— 
now largely dust upon the sun-burned face of Jim Hogg County. 

H. BAILEY CARROLL. 

The University of Texas. 


Mustangs and Cow Horses. Edited by J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. 
Boatright, and Harry H. Ransom. 


Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1940. Pp. xi, 429. Illustrations. 


With this volume, Mustangs and Cow Horses, J. Frank Dobie 
and the Texas Folk-Lore Society have scored another triumph 
in this, their sixteenth annual publication. If you like horses 
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or think you would if you had the chance, you will be fascinated 
by this “horsey” compilation, for it breathes of wild life, primi- 
tive struggle for the survival of the fittest, and the wide open 
range—beautiful, powerful stallions racing over the Texas ter- 
rain. The stories improve with familiarity and bear many a re- 
reading and also retelling. 


J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, and Harry H. Ransom 
have gathered over a wide range of writings and secured for 
the contributors a more likely preservation for their efforts. 
These familiar names represent all parts of Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, the University of California, a man edu- 
cated in Dublin and London, natives of Scotland, Ireland, Colo- 
rado, Mexico, and a Blackfoot Indian. These contributors grew 
up with horses, horses they had had to conquer before they 
could use them. 


Early recorded observations, reports on research, anecdotes, 
old-timers’ reminiscences, twice-told tales, Indian legends, chuck 
wagon gossip, and just plain folk-lore on horses in the South- 
west make up Mustangs and Cow Horses. The book follows the 
horseman and his horse through history and story from the 
days of the Spanish conquest until the present, and is a com- 
pilation grouped in seven major divisions: “Mustang Texas,” 
which covers the historical phases; “Mustangs of the Staked 
Plains,” which contains several personal records of “Mustangs” ; 
“Legendary Wild Horses,” which includes J. Frank Dobie’s “The 
Deathless Pacing White Stallion”; “Caballos,” which brings out 
the Spanish and Mexican influence on horse lore; ““A-Riding and 
A-Pitching,” which gives the reader plenty of action; “A Man 
and His Horse,” a group of stories and true reminiscences which 
make the heart throb with warmth for the relationship of man 
with this most successfully domesticated animal; and “Horse 
Heroes,” the concluding division. 


The craftsmanship of Mustangs and Cow Horses deserves 
much praise, for it definitely raises the standard of the press 
in Texas. There are reproductions of illustrations from various 
early day books on travel in Texas, and present day publica- 
tions, and the artists have codperated so that there are reprints 
of illustrations from the books of John W. Thomason, Jr., Will 
James, Ross Santee, Gutzon Borglum, Tom Lea, and many 
others. Mrs. Marcelle Lively Hamer, Treasurer of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, chose the typographical design of the book. 
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Harold Bugbee’s drawings from the Globe-News Anniversary 
Edition of 1938, Amarillo, are featured on the jacket and end- 
pages, giving the reader just the right start towards reading 


this book. 
JOSEPH DIXON MATLOCK. 


The University of Texas. 


Beaumont: A Guide to the City and Its Environs. Compiled 
and written by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Work 
Projects Administration in the State of Texas. 


Houston: The Anson Jones Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 167. Illustra- 
tions, maps, index. $1.00. 

This book is one of a series on Texas communities, the 
material for which has been gathered, written, and edited by 
members of the Federal Writers’ Project in Texas, a branch of 
the Work Projects Administration. This publication would ap- 
pear to prove that there has been little “boondoggling” in this 
phase of the W.P.A. activity at Beaumont. It is intended to 
be a general history and guide to the city of Beaumont and its 
environs, where the “blowing in” of the first oil well in the 
Spindletop field early in January, 1901, made the town for a 
time the best known of its size on earth. 

Up to the time of this bonanza strike Beaumont, the city of 
the Neches, had justified itself largely as a lumbering and rice 
culture center. October 26, 1835, the Telegraph and Texas 
Register had announced, from its San Felipe de Austin office, 
the birth of the town in the following news note: 


We are informed that a town has lately been laid 
out on the tidewater of the river Neches, at a place 
known as Tevis Bluff, 30 miles from Sabine Bay. Its 
situation is said to be one of the most delightful in 
Texas and it has already commenced improving at a 
rapid rate. It is spoken of as a town which promises 
to be one of considerable importance. It has received 
the name of Beaumont, which, from the description of 
the place, strikes our fancy as very appropriate. 


There was something prophetic in the announcement, for an 
army of pioneers found their way to the quiet and beautiful 
“piney woods” town, situated on the white bluff, and surrounded 
by red lands. The first industry to thrive in the area was cattle 
raising, the cattle sometimes being driven along the old Contra- 
band Trail to Louisiana, but more often only the hides and 
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tallow were utilized. This was followed by the establishment 
of cotton and sugar cane plantations, alongside of which there 
was a large amount of fur trapping and fishing. Cypress, split 
for domestic purposes, started the lumbering industry which 
developed to include the forests of pine and oak. Tanning and 
shoe manufacturing became so important, it is said, that “most 
of the shoes worn in eastern Texas for many years” were pro- 
duced in Beaumont. About 1858 rice culture was started and 
developed on a “providential’” basis. Meanwhile the opening of 
roads and the problems of river traffic had engaged the atten- 
tion of the community. Until its accomplishment, the bringing 
of the sea fifty miles inland to the city was a continuing objec- 
tive of Beaumont. 

In the ’80’s the lumber industry “really boomed” and Beau- 
mont got additional rail outlets. In all this bustling economic 
development, civic and spiritual betterment were not overlooked. 

But in the history of Beaumont all of the foregoing devel- 
opment is eclipsed by the “Spindletop boom” and the resulting 
oil activity and development which followed the discovery well 
of 1901. Beaumont remains today a prominent figure nation- 
ally in the manufacture, refining, and distillation of crude oil 
products. 

Withal, Beaumont has remained a city with a personality— 
a personality to which many elements and ways of life have 
contributed: cattlemen; cotton, sugar cane, and rice farmers; 
trappers; rivermen and sailors; roughnecks and oil capitalists; 
lumbermen; exporters; and industrialists. This book records in 
pleasing style the dramatic elements which tend to give interest 


and distinction to the life story of this Texas city. 
H. BAILEY CARROLL. 


The University of Texas. 


Port Arthur. Compiled and written by the Writers’ Program 
of the Work Projects Administration in the State of 
Texas. Sponsored by Hamilton Smith Post No. 797, Inc., 
Veterans of Foreigns Wars of U. S., Port Arthur. 


Houston: The Anson Jones Press, 1940. Pp. xvii, 164. Illustra- 
tions, maps, index. $1.00. 

Whatever else may be said about the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, it should be admitted that the American Guide Series, 
of which this volume is one, is a worth while project present- 
ing to the public, as it does, many admirable guides to the his- 
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tory and geography, and to the economic, social, and political 
conditions of our States and localities. As is true of many of 
the other guides, Port Arthur is more than a description of 
“points of interest”; it gives “the story of Port Arthur, product 
of one of the most amazing promotional schemes ever pushed to 
realization” (p. 5). 

This story portrays the backgrounds and characters of the 
two chief promoters, Arthur E. Stilwell and John W. (Bet-a- 
Million) Gates, who for many years after 1895, the year the 
townsite was platted, virtually determined the destinies of the 
city on Lake Sabine, “so near and yet so far” from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Port Arthur’s march from a little boom town in 1895 
to its present population of nearly 50,000 and the rank of seventh 
among United States seaports resulted from the remarkable 
combination of the driving energy and financial power of these 
two men—first Stilwell, and then Gates—with the magical influ- 
ences of railroads, oil, and a deep-water port. Every facility 
had to be fought for, and even when the channel to the Gulf 
had been completed, it took a hard struggle to have the city 
declared a port of entry. Stilwell was eliminated by Gates from 
the Port Arthur scene in 1907 and Gates died in 1911. By this 
time the city’s foundations were secure, and since then the 
record has been one of steady, even rapid, progress. 

The writers of this little volume are to be congratulated on 
their success in giving something of a dramatic interest to a 
story that ordinarily is treated in dry, lifeless words and sta- 
tistics: the building of a vast petroleum industry, the pipe- 
lines, port and channel improvements, the Sabine-Neches bridge 
—all really thrilling milestones—in a readable yet accurate his- 
tory and guide-book of a remarkable community, a guide that 
records material things in a manner reflecting the spirit of 


the builders. 
CHARLES A. TIMM. 


The University of Texas. 


The Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Williams. By Samuel 
Hugh Brockunier. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940. Pp. xii, 305. End 
maps. $4.00. 
In his foreword the author lists nine persons who have written 
on Roger Williams. He names “only the more important,” how- 
ever, and thus gives proof that Roger Williams and the struggle 
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for social rights have been subjects of interest to many writers. 
The author questions the soundness of Professor Charles Mc- 
Lean Andrews’ charge that historians have carried the begin- 
nings of American democracy “much too far back” and that 
“Roger Williams was an impractical utopian who brought tur- 
moil and confusion rather than democracy.” He kept “these 
strictures in mind” while writing, he says, and asserts: “The 
evidence does not indicate that Williams was impractical and 
visionary; nor that democratic ideas were unknown to or be- 
yond the comprehension of the average man of the seventeenth 
century” (p. vi). 

To prove his side of the case the author uses twenty-one 
chapters which are more or less balanced in length. Professor 
Brockunier lets his story proceed logically and presents a very 
readable account. There are many passages which this reviewer 
should like to quote in point, but one will have to suffice, namely: 
“He [Williams] proposed to the settlers three objectives cher- 
ished to this day as the essence of free government; he proposed 
nothing less than a lowering of class barriers to economic op- 
portunity, a guarantee of civil liberties including freedom of 
worship, and the preservation of liberty and opportunity 
through popular organs for majority rule.” 

Milestones in the story are, of course, Roger Williams’ contest 
with the Puritan clergy and magistrates of Massachusetts and 
his banishment, the founding of Providence, the securing of the 
patent in 1644, and the acquisition of the charter in 1663 which 
recognized the religious liberty which had been set up in Rhode 
Island. Particularly worth mentioning in the author’s crafts- 
manship is his treatment in the fourth chapter of the steps 
which led to the banishment of Roger Williams. The fifth, 
sixth, thirteenth, fifteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first chapters 
are exceptionally well done and give the reader much cause 
for thought. This book will find its place in the historical 
writing on the colonial period, and the writer will find ample 
reward in the widespread reception of his work. 


The University of Texas. R. L. BIESELE. 


Slavery Times in Kentucky. By J. Winston Coleman, Jr. 


Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiv, 351. Illustrations. $3.00. 


This very readable and entertaining book is less a formal 
history of African slavery in Kentucky than a series of very 
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vivid pictures of different aspects of the institution as it devel- 
oped in a border state between the Revolution and the Civil 
War. The story centers about Lexington and the blue grass 
region with very little attention to conditions in other portions 
of the state. 


The few slaves who were first brought into pioneer Kentucky 
were treated somewhat as comrades. They not only worked 
side by side with their masters to clear and plant the fields, but 
they also helped to fight the Indians. Later, wealthy planters 
from Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina brought larger 
groups of servants, and plantation life began. 


In the two chapters which describe the rising aristocracy, 
their houses, servants, fields and small industries, Kentucky 
slavery is pictured as a kindly, paternal institution, the least 
objectionable to be found anywhere. But the remaining two- 
thirds of the book presents a less idyllic story. The increasing 
number of blacks, the activities of the abolitionists and the 
horrifying tales of bloody insurrections in other states induced 
a more rigid control by town guards and rural “patterollers.” 
The rapid expansion of the cotton and sugar fields in the lower 
South created a heavy demand for Negro labor there and 
brought into Kentucky, where slave labor was less profitable, 
the dreaded and hated “niggah trader’; debts and the settle- 
ment of estates often forced both field hands and house servants 
to the auction block, with resulting long coffles of blacks and 
mulattoes moving by land or boat down to the markets of 
Natchez, New Orleans and other towns. There are many pa- 
thetic descriptions of auctions where the helpless victims were 
torn away from their homes and families to satisfy the de- 
mands of creditors or the cupidity of the callous professional 
traders. 


Meanwhile two kinds of “nigger stealers” had entered the 
scene: crafty thieves who seized and carried away free Negroes 
whom they sold into slavery further South, and abolitionists 
from the North who spirited slaves away to freedom in Canada, 
New England or elsewhere. There were occasional cruel owners 
from whom the Negroes desired to escape; there was the fear 
of being sold down the river; and the bondsmen even of kindly 
masters were often dissatisfied with their lot. To their aid 
came the organizers of the “underground railroad’ who sent 
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thousands across the Ohio to follow the North Star into Canada. 
A chapter is given to cases of cruelty to slaves. Very little 
is said of crimes of violence on the part of the slaves, except 
those committed in self-defense. One of the most interesting 
chapters, “African Utopia,” summarizes the effort and failure 
of the Kentucky Colonization Society to solve the local slavery 
problem by sending emancipated Negroes to “Kentucky in 
Liberia.” The final chapter is a sketchy account of the activ- 
ities of Kentucky abolitionists, with particular reference to the 
Wickliffe-Breckenridge feud and the exploits of the redoubt- 
able Cassius M. Clay, who was a perfect example of the 
“southern fire-eater,” except that he fought for abolition. 


One might take exception to a few of Mr. Coleman’s statements 
and inferences. For instance (pp. 188-189), he asserts that on 
many large plantations in Louisiana, Mississippi, and other 
southern states, owned by non-residents, the overseers, intent 
only upon their shares of the profits, procured cheap, broken- 
down Negroes from Kentucky and lashed them “until they 
literally died in their tracks.” The evidence he cites for this 
frightful practice consists of three abolitionist tracts. Aside 
from considerations of humanity, no sane planter would have 
permitted his overseer to pursue such unprofitable methods. 
The author also falls into the old error (p. 26) of classing all 
non-slaveholders as “poor whites.” In general he seems more 
concerned with the exceptional cases of cruelty than with the 
normal operations of the institution. And while he is clearly 
aware of the practical difficulties which faced slave owners 
who might otherwise have favored a system of emancipation, 
when he recounts the activities of the abolitionists he frequently 
refers to these owners in terms strongly reminiscent of his 
abolitionist sources. 


But these are minor faults. The book is both interesting 
and instructive; the illustrations are well chosen; and the bibli- 
ography is useful if not exhaustive. Mr. Coleman has explored 
not only local histories and memoirs, but contemporary pam- 
phlets, newspapers and court records. The make-up of the 
book is of the high quality we have come to expect of the 


Press at Chapel Hill. 
CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 


The University of Texas. 
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Edward Livingston. Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian 
Democrat. By William B. Hatcher. 
University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 518. $3.50. 

Edward Livingston was the youngest of eleven children born 
to Robert R. and Margaret Beekman Livingston. He inherited 
from them a healthy body, a strong, analytical mind, and a 
cheerful and forgiving disposition. In addition to these ex- 
tremely valuable assets he had the influence of the wealth and 
prestige of the family, and the political guidance of Robert R., 
his oldest brother. He graduated from Princeton (Nassau Hall), 
studied law under John Lansing, and was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1785, where he quickly won the respect of Ham- 
ilton, Burr, and Kent. In the early years of New York politics 
Robert R. aligned the family with Hamilton and Jay, but later 
joined hands with Clinton. This was politically clever, for Fed- 
eralism soon suffered an eclipse and Jeffersonian Republicanism 
achieved ascendancy. The Livingston-Clinton alliance almost 
insured political success for Edward, although his race for the 
legislature in 1791-1792-1793 showed such scant results that any 
one less determined would have been discouraged. Persistence 
and good humor won friends, and, with support from the dis- 
ciplined Republican machine, he was elected to Congress in 
1794. After six years in Congress he became Mayor and Fed- 
eral District Attorney of New York. The one episode in Liv- 
ingston’s life that compelled an immediate change and which 
plagued him throughout his political life occurred in the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. Lax government auditing and careless 
supervision resulted in irregularities. Gallatin forced his resig- 
nation and secured an uncontested judgment for $100,000. 

Livingston decided to attempt a new life in New Orleans, the 
wisdom of which was soon shown in the marvelous recovery of 
his economic and political fortunes. New Orleans was on the 
verge of great growth in population and wealth. Presence of 
the French and Spanish, with their attachment to traditions in 
law and custom, gave Livingston a peculiar advantage, for he 
was learned in both English and Roman law. He also foresaw 
the great increase in land values, but it is to be regretted that 
purchase of land along the river embankment involved him in 
long and disagreeable litigation which political enemies quickly 
capitalized. The soundness of his judgment, however, was dem- 
onstrated, for, in spite of his legal battle to clear the titles, the 
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increase in value enabled him to satisfy the government judg- 
ment and at the same time to establish himself comfortably. 
He was not long inactive politically, but suffered several de- 
feats before entering the legislature. Here he won enduring 
fame for his work on the Louisiana codes. He did an enormous 
amount of work on several, but the Louisiana Civil Code re- 
mains to this day a living memorial to honor him. His ideas 
on the Criminal Code, though not altogether accepted, estab- 
lished him as a humanitarian far in advance of his day. Work 
on the codes alone justifies Beard’s rating Livingston as “one 
of the most remarkable figures in American history.” 

Association with Jackson began during Livingston’s first con- 
gressional experience, and was renewed in the defense of New 
Orleans. His second congressional activity coincided with Jack- 
son’s rise to political power. Formerly he was a champion of 
Jeffersonian Republicanism, and now became a tower of de- 
fense for Jacksonian Democracy. In Jefferson’s day Livingston 
won the admiration of Madison and Marshall as an expounder 
of the Constitution, and again in the time of Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun he reénforced his standing—adding the crowning arch 
with his vigorous Proclamation of December 10 in answer to the 
Nullifiers. He was always a staunch Democrat, though some- 
what cynical of the uncertain loyalty of the “great unwashed 
majority.” Livingston warmed to the discriminating praise of 
thinking men everywhere, but he seemed to yearn for Jackson’s 
approval. Whenever in good conscience he could follow the 
General’s lead he did so with the greatest good will and enthu- 
siasm. Jackson’s ability to command the unstinted devotion 
of such capable and contrasting characters as Van Buren, 
Francis P. Blair, and Livingston warrants the historical appel- 
lation of the “Jackson Period.” 

Hatcher offers conclusive proof in the preface, footnotes, and 
essay on critical authorities that he exerted every effort to 
examine all sources in order to show forth the true character 
and full life of one “of superior talents” who has been almost 
overlooked and forgotten. It was rather painful to the reviewer 
to have his political ideal, Thomas Jefferson, convicted in his 
own words of influencing Madison to pack the Federal courts 
in order to protect himself from an anticipated lawsuit. I 
wonder what our present-day “Jeffersonian Democrats,” who 
rang the changes with loud alarms when Roosevelt’s judicial 
plans were before Congress, will think when they read the pro- 
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posals to Madison. The editors and the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press are to be congratulated on the choice of the biog- 


rapher and the finished product. 
J. L. WALLER. 


College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


The Birth of Kansas. By G. Raymond Gaeddert. 


Lawrence: The University of Kansas Publications, Social Science 
Studies, 1940. Pp. 232. 

This work is the major portion of a doctor’s dissertation 
presented at the University of Kansas. The author has made 
good use of the rich source material of the Kansas Historical 
Society in Topeka, relying primarily on contemporary news- 
papers, collections of private papers, and on government docu- 
ments. With meticulous detail he tells of the political division 
over constitutions, railroads, Indians, slavery, offices, and per- 
sonal leadership. 

Four constitutions were made in less than four years, each 
of which was challenged on legality. A long and detailed chap- 
ter, the third, is devoted to the controversies of the Wyandotte 
convention. Based upon the Ohio Constitution as a model, but 
with numerous provisions from other sources, the Kansas Con- 
stitution is a composite work with few innovations, “if any.” 
Among the obstacles used by the politicians to postpone state- 
hood were: the Indian rights to southern Kansas, extension of 
the boundary line to the Platte River and Pike’s Peak, and cer- 
tain population requirements and constitutionality. 

The Lane-Robinson fight for political patronage ran its inter- 
mittent course throughout the story until it became the central 
theme in the eighth chapter. This feud split the Free-State 
Party, the Republican Party, and the leadership of the State, 
and extended into the Federal Government. Kansas, broke and 
unarmed, harassed by bandits, secessionists, Missourians, and 
Indians, was poorly prepared for the War between the States. 
Yet funds were raised and arms provided, both acts increasing 
the Lane-Robinson feud over bond scandals and military dic- 
tatorship. Impeachments, military raids, and political corrup- 
tion colored the history during the conflict. 

Such is the story told by Dr. Gaeddert, who admits that it 
is not a “flattering picture” of some of the “fathers” of the 
State; “but,” he adds, “irregularities were not peculiar to Kan- 
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sas.” This history is not muckraking, but a frank account of 
the kind of struggle which brings out the worst and best in 
men. It should, however, be a revelation to those who would 
go back to the good and pure politics of the pioneers. 

A few inconsistencies appear in the form. Several items in 
the bibliography are not used in the footnotes and a few foot- 
note references are not listed in the bibliography. On the 
whole, however, this work is a scholarly contribution to Kan- 
sas history. 

JOHN RYDJORD. 

Municipal University of Wichita. 


Coronado’s Quest: The Discovery of the Southwestern States. 
By A. Grove Day. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 419. $2.50. 

In the introduction to this popular yet very scholarly ac- 
count of the expedition of Coronado into the American South- 
west the author states that this is the “first biography” of 
Coronado, and that he has felt “keen obligation to the highest 
historical accuracy” while writing it. With the last part of the 
statement the reviewer can agree in spite of a few statements 
in the book in which the imagination may have been called 
upon merely in a speculative sense. The first part of the state- 
ment, however, seems a bit of an overestimation. Perhaps more 
accurate would have been an assertion that this is the first 
definitive biography of the conqueror based on the latest avail- 
able materials. That fact is proved by the extensive notes which 
accompany each chapter. 


The story of the Coronado expedition is told in detail, and 
the journey may be easily followed on an excellent map which 
accompanies the text. The story itself was a task difficult to 
handle, owing to the many side-expeditions made by lieutenants 
of Coronado, all of which are included in detail without loss 
of the main thread of the story. The narrative includes the 
last days of Coronado in Mexico City (1554). The constant 
reference to De Soto’s contemporary work is good, and to 
broaden the historical approach the many expeditions in other 
parts of Spanish America being undertaken at the same time 
might have been mentioned. For once the full story of the rdéle 
played by The Turk is told. In addition Mr. Day adds valuable 
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and sympathetic insight into the superstitions, religious and 
otherwise, of the sixteenth-century Spaniards who explored so 
much of the present United States. 

Biographers have a tendency to become apologists for their 
subjects, and this reviewer has always held that the best way in 
which to bring about good relations between any two countries 
is for them to teach their respective histories in each other’s 
public schools. Mr. Day, therefore, can hardly be blamed for 
deciding that Coronado was the “last of the conquistadores” 
(an obvious inaccuracy when one considers the work still to be 
done in South America after 1542) and for his seemingly padded 
praises of Coronado (pp. 313-318). If anything, it would seem 
that Coronado was actually not a great conqueror. He was 
valiant to a certain degree only. Like a spoiled child, he had 
to go home to his family and had to use subterfuge to get his 
men to return home with him. He allowed himself to be fooled 
by the Indians. He did not try to control his men who, like 
Lépez de Cardenas, treated the Indians badly. He was a favorite 
of Mendoza and as such enjoyed a position which stood him 
in good stead but which also showed that he did not have the 
strong will of Cortés. He was not a great leader, therefore. 
Neither can the reviewer agree with the general implication 
that Coronado was as great as Cortés. Rather would he agree 
with Mr. Day’s assertion that Coronado had limited abilities. 

A lively and at times sparkling style characterizes the work. 
In fact, in places it takes on the characteristics of Lowell 
Thomas’ comments on screen and radio. This should not de- 
duct, however, from the book’s value. Nevertheless, the style 
itself might not have been harmed by avoiding the constant 
repetition (obviously for effect) of the complete names of 
Coronado and Lépez de Cardenas, the efficient but brutal army- 
master. The sensational style at times, moreover, overdoes it- 
self, as for example when it calls the massacre of the Tiguas 
a “horrible shambles” (p. 201). 

The biography is aided greatly by the excellent and com- 
prehensive notes (the answer to any scholar’s prayer), an 
equally comprehensive bibliography which should, however, have 
included Hackett’s Pichardo’s Treatise, a helpful index, a map 
containing complete information of the various expeditions, and 
the usual attractive format enjoyed by books issued by the 
University of California Press. 


University of Colorado. 


FRITZ L. HOFFMANN. 
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Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 
1776-1783. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiii, 273. $3.00. 

This book is a translation of a report on the Interior Prov- 
inces prepared by Don Teodoro de Croix, the first commandant 
general, on October 30, 1781. The report makes a detailed 
analysis of Indian relations in each of the Interior Provinces— 
Texas, Coahuila, New Mexico, New Vizcaya, Sonora, and Cali- 
fornia. It gives an account of the number and types of settlers, 
soldiers, and Indians of each province, together with valuable 
data on the location, range, practices, and psychology of Indian 
tribes with which Spaniards had to contend in the southwestern 
portion of the United States and northern Mexico. The trans- 
lator has written a historical introduction of sixty-one pages 
which, he says, is an “attempt only to define the conditions that 
influenced the solution of Croix’s main problem: the defense 
of the interior provinces from Indian attack.” 


Croix did not solve his problem: he did not find a way to 
defend the provinces from the marauding Indians. It is true 
that he worked zealously and untiringly in reorganizing the 
frontier line of presidios and recommending many changes. 
His efforts, like those of many other frontier governors and 
commandants-general, were only temporarily fruitful. In view 
of the scope of the Indian problem—which was parallel with 
that of foreign aggression—and the fact that Croix was the 
first commandant-general of the Commandery-General of the 
Interior Provinces, a brief account of the background, develop- 
ment, and organization of this new administrative unit would 
have made a profitable addition to the book. 


Many failures had preceded Croix’s administration and many 
more followed him. The serious work of attempting to check 
Indian depredations commenced in earnest soon after the New 
Mexico rebellion of 1680. By a royal cédula dated September 
22, 1686, Charles II ordered the establishment of three mili- 
tary posts on the frontier. In 1702 several other presidios 
were established. On March 14, 1732, a new administrative 
unit, the Gobernacién de Sonora y Sinaloa, was organized in 
the northern provinces. After the Marqués de Rubi submitted 
a report, in 1768, of his inspection of the frontier provinces, 
a new line of presidios was established. In 1770 Don Hugo 
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Oconor replaced Rubi and reorganized the line of presidios. 
In a statement dated August, 1769, Don José de Galvez sug- 
gested to the king that he establish an independent administra- 
tion for the frontier provinces. Charles III carried out the 
recommendation of Galvez and, by a royal cédula dated August 
22, 1776, ordered the establishment of the new administrative 
unit to be known as the Interior Provinces of New Spain. 
This cédula also provided for the appointment of Don Teodoro 
de Croix, nephew to the viceroy, as the first commandant-gen- 
eral. Many divisions of this administrative unit followed the 
termination of Croix’s term of office, all of them with the hope 
of finding a solution to the ever-present problem; but the prob- 
lem was still unsolved when, in 1821, the Interior or 
became a part of the Republic of Mexico. 

The principal value of this book is that it makes available 
in English one of several similar reports drawn up by com- 
mandants-general and governors describing the southwestern 
portion of the United States in the eighteenth century. It pro- 
vides a large amount of detailed information about Spanish 
methods of conquest, and paints a vivid picture of their dismal 
failure to overcome the Indian menace. One cannot fail to be 
struck with the immense patience of the Spaniards in dealing 
with rebellious and depredating wild Indians; and the materials 
of this book make tenable, or nearly so, the philosophy that ad- 
vocates extermination as the only sound method of making good 
Indians out of wild ones. 

The technical work of translation is commendable. The ren- 
dition of the idea is accurate and readable, and the translator 
shows consideration for the reader by his sparing use of 
brackets. The work reads more like an original than a trans- 
lation. Only a few inconsistencies and inaccuracies in the trans- 


lation of words are noted. 
J. VILLASANA HAGGARD. 


The University of Texas. 


The Gaucho Martin Fierro. By José Hernandez. Owen Walter 
(trans.). 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. Pp. xxiv, 326. $3.00. 
In The Gaucho Martin Fierro, José Hernandez (1834-1886) 


writes the national epic of Argentina. Hernandez spent his 
formative years on an estancia and thus early came to know 
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and to appreciate the social conditions, the psychology, and the 
dialect of the gaucho, the South American counterpart of the 
cowboy of our western plains. In stirring poetic narration 
Hernandez unwinds the story of rugged Martin Fierro, the 
poor gaucho whose virtues of courage and perseverance oppose 
a social system at once harsh and degrading. This epic poem 
is an attack on the political evils which led eventually to the 
revolution that introduced the Republica. With bitter, rapier- 
like phrases, the author impales such corrupt figures as the 
rapacious judge, the braggart soldier, and the heartless com- 
mandant. Among the evils which Fierro and fellow-gauchos 
suffered, one finds the farce of the judicial process and the 
brutality of the staking-yard. 


This epic of the Argentine is also not without interest to the 
student of folklore. One notices with special interest the de- 
scription of Martin Fierro’s life among the native Indians. 
These tribes now have almost all vanished, and there are only 
too few authentic early records of the aborigines of the Pampas. 
The Indians of the Argentine fought with incredible ferocity, 
the Guaycuruis extracting their own eyelashes in order better 
to see their enemies and to slay them. From these fierce fighters 
the invading foreigners learned the trick of using dDolas (three 
heavy balls attached to ropes of plaited hide) as a weapon 
against enemies and for hunting the wild ostrich. The gaucho 
adapted himself to the nomadic life enforced by the environ- 
ment of the vast prairies. He learned to play with the knuckle- 
bones of sheep the game of taba; he taught the untamed prairie 
. horse how to eat grain instead of the natural diet of grasses; 
and he became so familiar with the semi-desert country that 
he claimed he could detect by chewing a green sprig where 
water was and whether it was fresh or salt. For some reason 
or other, he also conceived the notion that gauchos should favor 
only the dark-colored horse (moro), contending that white 
horses were fit only for harlots. 


But perhaps the most striking social custom among the 
gauchos is the singing-match (contra-punto, or payado), which 
is a spontaneous contest among singers endeavoring to outwit 
their opponents by cleverer musical phrase. This extemporized 
debate involves challenge and acceptance, question and answer, 
and each contender is cheered by his group of auditors with 
the cry of “Bravo!” The origin of this somewhat unusual form 
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of verbal or musical battle is perhaps ultimately Moorish; cer- 
tainly the payado has long flourished in Southern Spain. 


Farrar and Rinehart are to be commended for reissuing late 
in 1940 this edition (the Oxford edition is the first), with 
notes and an introductory essay by Walter Owen. The Gaucho 
Martin Fierro has assisted greatly in occasioning a renaissance 
in the art and letters of Argentina, and the poem is now being 
highly prized by critics in both England and the United States. 
All people interested in the increasing solidarity among the 
nations of the New World will feel a sincere debt of gratitude 
to the industry and intelligence of Walter Owen, whose racy 
and colorful transcription brings vividly before our eyes the 
heroic exploits of the hard-riding centaurs of our South Ameri- 


can neighbors. 
HALDEEN BRADDY. 


Texas Christian University. 
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BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Report No. 2 of the Texas Archaeological News, entitled “Re- 
cent Field Work in Texas,” has appeared. It is issued by the 
Council of Texas Archaeologists through its secretary, Mr. 
T. N. Campbell of the Department of Anthropology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas. An introductory paragraph reveals that the 
Council has adopted, in advance of definitive publications, the 
plan of issuing occasional reports to bridge the “unavoidable 
gap between excavation and complete reporting,” and that this 
particular report is a collection of brief reports on “field activi- 
ties during the past two seasons” by representatives of those 
societies and institutions doing archaeological work in Texas. 
These reports are arranged according to geographical areas 
and were sent in from the Trans-Pecos, High Plains, North 
Central Texas, North Texas, Central Texas, and Gulf Coast 
regions. Two other accounts complete the report and deal, re- 
spectively, with the general reconnaissance work of G. E. Ar- 
nold for The University of Texas-W.P.A. Archaeological Project 
and the laboratories of the W.P.A.-University of Texas Ar- 
chaeological Survey at San Antonio and Austin. The report 
is intensely interesting and foreshadows some very excellent 


final reports. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Other Gods, by Lew Holston, (Hollywood, California: Ox- 
ford Press, 1939. Pp. 278. $2.00), beginning with the rapid-fire 
action of a western movie, in its setting of West Texas and 
Northern Mexico, brings to the reader a wholesome chivalric 
romance of modern characters that one would likely meet here 
in the Southwest. The hero, a Northerner, lands in El Paso, 
Texas, expecting to find a frontier settlement of the Wild West. 
Instead he encounters a standardized, up-to-date city. He soon 
meets a lovely senorita who is also a wealthy heiress, and this 
romantic adventure is off with a grand start which it main- 
tains throughout. Most unexpectedly, the hero runs into Pan- 
cho Villa. The sympathetic understanding with which this his- 
torical figure is described adds another contribution towards 
the legend of this Mexican Robin Hood. 
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The romantic elements become interwoven with magnificent 
horses and secret maps of gold mines. The appeal of the primi- 
tive, brute forces of West Texas and Mexico struggles for 
dominance within the hero against the fine ideals of Christian 
civilization, but the harsh experiences of the frontier make him 
appreciate the latter as never before. In the end he decides that 
he can aid international good will and peace in Mexico by pro- 
moting and fighting for education for the masses rather than 
by use of the gun and sword. 

JOSEPH DIXON MATLOCK. 


The University of Texas. 


The British Consular Reports on the Trade and Politics of 
Latin America, 1824-1826 (Edited by R. A. Humphreys for the 
Royal Historical Society. LXIII, Camden Third Series, Lon- 
don, 1940) consist of documents from Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Pert, Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala and Mexico. Only 
Brazil is omitted. Tables giving lists of exports and imports, 
custom house revenues, accounts of vessels entering and leaving 
ports and tariffs of duties are included. An account of the rise 
and progress of the government of Buenos Aires, 1810 to 1824, 
is the first report. The author says in his introduction that 
the entire collection was intended to be preliminary to a more 
extensive study dealing with Great Britain and Latin American 
independence. The outbreak of the war has postponed that in- 
tention for the present. The reports are of much value in show- 
ing the bases for Lord Canning’s recognition of the independ- 
ence of the South American countries in revolt against Spain. 
The author’s notes are extensive and illuminating; the tables 
are exact and detailed; the entire volume is of vital interest 
in the study of the development of British South American 
trade. 

The exports in pounds sterling of British and Irish goods 
from Great Britain to Latin America, 1812-1830, are given in 
Appendix I. A note on Spanish commercial reforms in the 
eighteenth century and a list of manuscripts and references 
are also appended. There is an excellent index. 

CorAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Iowa, Land of Many Millis, by Jacob A. Swisher, has been 
received from the State Historical Society of Iowa. This sug- 
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gests a similar study for Texas. There must be mills still in 


use in Texas dating back to colonial days. 
CorAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin, with notes and introduction 
by Joseph Schafer, has been received from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. The publication is based on a manuscript 
presented to the Society and written in the hand of Mr. Cur- 
tin’s wife, who acted throughout his career as his amanuensis. 
From his student days at Harvard, beginning in 1858, to his 
death in 1906, Jeremiah Curtin met and associated with men 
prominent in letters and in political life in all parts of the 
world. His extraordinary knowledge of languages made pos- 
sible unusual contacts. These memoirs, therefore, are of more 


than usual interest. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


Coronado’s Seven Cities, by George P. Hammond (Albuquer- 
que: United States Coronado Exposition Commission, 1940, 
pp. iv, 82, illustrations), is the story of Coronado’s two-year 
expedition from Mexico City to Cibola and Quivira. It is “a 
booklet descriptive of the explorations of Coronado and his men,” 
and its author, as the foreword further informs us, “has been 
asked to step completely out” of his réle as editor of a dozen 
volumes which the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission of 
New Mexico is issuing. The story as told here is intensely fas- 
cinating and is indicative of the high quality of the twelve 
volumes which Professor Hammond’s editorship will exact from 
the authors. The six states of the Southwest which Coronado’s 
expedition saw—New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas—have official commissions to commemorate 


the celebrated entrada. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


The Association has received Volume LXV of the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October, 1932, to 
May, 1936. This volume includes the minutes of the monthly 
meetings of the society, the reports of officers, and the papers 


read at the meetings. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 
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CHARLES N, SHAVER, PRESIDENT 
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January 29, 1941 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


To THE EDITOR: 


It is gratifying to teachers and others interested in 
Texas History to learn of the efforts that are being made 
to secure a wider distribution of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly. As you may know, the Board of 
Education recently designated a textbook which I wrote 
as the basal high school text in Texas history. 


In the preparation of that book, which I call A 
History of Texas, Land of Promise, I depended for 
material largely upon the Quarterly, which is easily the 
richest depository in existence of authentic informa- 
tion on Texas and the Southwest. I regret very much 
that the absence of the Quarterly from the shelves of 
so many of the high school libraries of the state de- 
prives the teachers and students of Texas history of 
that valuable reference. I believe you could do the 
schools of the state no greater service than to en- 
courage superintendents and boards of trustees to se- 
cure complete files of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly and the Junior Historian, if files of these 
publications are still available. 


With personal regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) J. L. CLARK, 


Head, Division of Social Science. 
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Every true Southerner should read 


THE 


Southern Literary 
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Here is the magazine that your grandmother or grandfather 
may have read back in the thirties, forties, fifties and early 
sixties. It was then the leading literary magazine of the South. 
Associated with it were such Southern immortelles as Edgar 
Allan Poe, Matthew Fontaine Maury, James Heath, Dr. George 
W. Bagby, and a score of others. 


Today, THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER is 
again in the forefront in the fields of literature and the fine arts. 


Again it presents such prominent Southern names among its 
contributors and advisory staff as: Laura Krey, Clifford Dowdey, 
Archibald Rutledge, Lamar Dood, Emmett Kilpatrick, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, Rose Wilder Lane, Frederick H. Koch, Robert 
Porterfield, Florence Dickinson Stearns, Rhea Marsh Smith, 
Charles Bell Burke, Caroline B. Sherman, Arthur Palmer 
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and many others. 


Here you may, each month, read Southern short stories, 
serials, poetry, drama, art, music. Here you may keep abreast 
of the New South and continue to love the Old South. 


Subscription (12 big issues) annually. .$3.00 
Trial, 3 months subscription.......... 1.00 


Write for catalog of Southern books by Southern authors. 


THE SOUTHERN MESSENGER 


(Edited by F. Meredith Dietz) 
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A 1941 EDITION of 


Webster and Hussey’s 


HISTORY 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


Widely relied upon as the most complete and usable book 
for high school study of Latin America 


The revision of this well-known history happily 
meets our present keen interest in our southern neighbors. 
It gives an authoritative, up-to-date picture of Latin American 
countries, and takes into account the newer relations between 
these countries and the United States and recent important 
Pan-American developments. 


Prepared especially for high school use, Webster 
and Hussey’s History of Latin America, Third Edition, supplies 
materials needed for an interesting and thorough study of 
Latin America. It gives a colorful historical background for 
an understanding of Latin American problems and traces the 
development of nationalism and democracy, social and economic 
conditions, and international relations up to the present time. 





D. C. Heath and Company 


713 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of THe QuaRTERLY may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Austin, Texas 














